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Todah rabah . many (hanks, 
JERUSA1 EM PERSPECTIVE Subscribers! 

Thank you for responding to my appeal for help in puli 
Kshitig mm number 5-1 . Your donations came at a critic al time 
in the life of llte magazine, and l am cM-remcrly grateful. 

hisles^d uf making a contribution, many subscriber renewed 
their vabHeriptirhns tally, oral the new rales, even while still eli- 
gible for the old rates. Such generosity provided additional 
funds with which to print the magazine, 

Still other subscribers wrote to express their support These 
letters of encouragement buoyed our ^pis iLs and gave m die 
resolve 1 r k p<.T.wvt.Te , Typical was this letter: 

J lis-l a peraonal word of encouragement. I only discovered 
jF.at JSAJ-EM FF: EFFECTIVE when a friend recommended It 
a year ago. Il in a terrific publication and I have really 
enjoyed the mue.K [ ha\c received. As a teacher of adult 
Bible studies and an EiUstniCEor nf the Bethel tkhh- Series i 
appreciate what a helpful resource JERL’S.MXM PF.RSPEr 
Tl V']‘ is for 111 y eludes. E I I were in a position to ct mtribule 
to your publication's expenses., I would dosn. All I can do 
is express my encouragement and thank ym for whaL you 
have accomplished with JP. 

S.B. 

Another subscriber wrote: 

Enclosed is a donation try be used as you see fit. This is an 
opportunity ctf thank you Fur producing the magazine and 
sav thaL it has. been responsible for some changes in the 
translation of ihe New "testament into the language of I he 
lenharim Indians of Brazil. Thanks for the hard work. 

HR 

To all of you, our faithful subscribers, let me express my 
heartfelt thanks. 

David Bivin 

Publisher 
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JisosALtu Perspective 



I anticipate that 1999 will be a good 
year forjRRUSALF.M PERSPECTIVE. 
I am particularly encouraged by 
Joseph Frankovic’s arrival* He has al- 
ready begun his dudes as Assistant Kdi 
Lor of die magazine. A versatile worker, 
he writes, rewrites and edits articles, 
and always has a new idea. He applies 
the polish that makes JP H s silver shine. 

Joseph returned to Israel with Ins 
talented wife, Janet, She holds master’s 
degrees From the University of Tulsa 
and the Rhode Island School of Design. 
Formally trained as a ceramist, Janet 
recently redirected her energies toward 
d rawing and painting. (For an example 
other work, nun to pages 24 and 25) 
You can expect to see more of her illus- 
trations iu future issues. 

Another new addition to our team is 
Michael O'Sullivan. We count ourselves 
verj fortunate to have gained his valu- 
able editorial assistance. A writer by 
profession* Michael works as: Market- 
ing Communications Manager for a 
large, multinational corporation. 

Further fueling my optimism is 
the technical support provided by 
Brian Beckci and Pieter Lechnvr. Bri- 
an and his staff at Poplar Bluff Inter- 
net designed otsr state-of-the-art website 
( wivwj erusalem ft 1 ' fcpecti ve.com), w 1 1 ich 
attracts new visitors each week. The site 
includes articles, tutorials, a message 
forum, chat rooms, a calendar of com 
ing events and an online bookstore. 

We constantly turn to Pieter lor guid- 
ance. He works in a major university's 
microcomputer support office as an 


Apple Product Specialist. Pieter spares 
ihe magazine's stall hours of grief by 
solving the difficult computer software 
and hardware problems. 

Of course, Helen Twena continues 
to design beautiful issues of.//*, such 
as chi h- one. and to contribute illustra- 
tions. She did the artwork on pages 
I'l-'I'A and AH, as well as the recon- 
struction of Salome’s portrait (p. 19) 
based on a firsbceniury coin. Most 
note worth)’, however,, Helen created 
for this issue the magazine's lirst com 
pu ter -gene rated cover illustration. 

Starling with this issue. I have begun 
introducing changes intended to en- 
hance the magazine's readability and 
visual appeal - ivilhout dilu ting or com- 
promising its content. Hopefully, the 
changes will help endear JERUSALEM 
Perspectiv e to a broader, tnore diver- 
sified audience. As we take ihe ini dal 
sieps in this direction, l encourage /P's 
readers to respond, We greatly need and 
appreciate your comments, construc- 
tive criticism and suggestions, They play 
a vital role in ensuring that the maga- 
zine retains its distinct voice and punchy 
commentary on sometimes volatile top- 
ics. Above all, I want JERUSALEM PER- 
SPECTIVE to remain an insightful and 
stimulating publication focusing on Lbe 
life and teachings ofjesus. 


eQsGAriiL 

Editor 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Exploring the Jewrsb Background to Jesus' Life and Words 


12 The Synagogue the Centurion Built 



Shmuel Ssfiai 

t nderwrilint; list" construction of li public building would be a hefty 
financial commitment in my century, One might think that to finance 
SUth a project, a Roman officer of medium rank would have needed 
to mortgage his home, or resorl to some other drastic measure. 
Nevertheless* Lhe historical records indicate otherwise. 

18 A New Portrait of Satome 

D&zid Muster 

The recent discovery of an ancient coin with a crisp imprint of Salome 
makes. this a filling Lime to set the record straight — to rectify the public 
perception of thisonciem aristocrat. Her image hiis been fictionalized to 
the point of grotesque caricature by writers of the past 150 yea re. Famous 
for her role in the execution of John the baptist. Salome has been 
depicted repeatedly as morally deprived, Diligent historical research, 
however, reveals a different story, 

24 God's Mercy and Our Disobedience 

Jastph Frunktivit 

At Llle close oF the twentieth century. Christians stil l Ftcce a Formidable 
challenge in adopting a proper attitude Inward lhe Jewish people and 
their fatth. Among llie reasons for Lhe tragically modest Hchievcmerit in 
ihi* area is failure to maintain a ssensc uF awe at God's mercy and 
incomprehensible ways. 



34 Insulting God's High Priest 

Shmad Safin i 

While at i^k of being struck Lignin by the high priest's cronies, Paul landed 
a more controlled, but equally damaging, second CGUTlterpundl lo Ansifttita’ 
character His H-iHusion to a Pharisaic interpretation of Fxod us 22 did not 
escape the attention nf his mixed Hhuri^iic-SiLdduccart audience* and pre 
pared Lhe moment fnrhis famnuR appeal to the hope in the resurrection. 
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f 0 L U M NS 1 0 Following Jesus: Reflections on the Lord's Life and Teachings: 
Walk after Me! 

Dtvigkl A- Pryot 

Looking iiL cliurdl Creeds. urte is tempted U> conclude that what transpired between Jesus' 
birth .i:id resurrection mcrolv plavs a su pporiing role in Christian Fair]] and practice. 
Nevertheless. Jesus had a short. but brilliant ministry as n master teacher* and his rail to 
“walk after me" - an invitation to discipleship - cannot easily be ignored. 



15 Cats in Jerusalem: Noun Chains in the Gosp&ls 

David /Sc yah 

What do Hebraisms In the Gospels and cats in Jerusalem h&ve in common? 
Bodl are ubiquisnux. The peculiar Semitic habit of linking together two 
nouns - iv h a L grammarians call tile CQilMrilCE Stair - 3 Lands out afc another 
hue example oFjusI how prevalent Hebraic expressions arc in the Creek 
of ihe Sy noptic Gospdx- 


29 The Meturgemair Deliver Us from Evil 

Rtt nt fail Hath 

Beloved by Christiana around ihe world, ihe Land's Prayer can be 
found in the foreground of liLurgka! expression na both CadloJ ic and 
Protestant churches. But are all Christians praying the identical prayer? 
The ambigunus form of putitm in (lie prayer’s last line makes it difficult to 
know whether Jesus said "Deliver us from tttfT or "from dAr Enit lW , 71 


38 From Moses' Seat: Emulating the Ways of Sodom 




jMfph FmtJmte 

Ah materialism and consumerism encroach upon the core values of modern, western culture, 
turning a blind eye tQ ihe plight of (he poor becomes easier. In die first century* people 
neglected the poor, tQO p and Jesus, like other sages of his day, criticized *uch callousness. Fur 
them* neglect of one's less fortunate neighbor was m misdemeanor. hul a spiritual felony. 
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READERS' PERSPECTIVE 


■ Praise from Senegal 

JF is one of the fines! publications to 
which we havener subscribed Ii is die fi'eah 
look at synoptic problems that encourages us 
to think about what we read in a different 
way a most revealing and! exciting way. 
We are Bible translators by profession, but 
even if we were urn, we would consider our 
copies of /.F and the service you provide 
through i( to be an indispensable part of our 
regular efforts to understand the Word of 
God. We regularly shareJPwith others here 
at work and bought a gift subscription for 
our [Summer Institute of Linguistics] branch 
library, so that issues of the magazine will 
continue coming in die future. 

Keep up the excellent work, and we 
thank you for your dedication to a cause that 
benefits so many in a wonderful way. 

Glenn Gero 
Dakar, Senegal 

Puinkyou for the hind words, drr encouraging 
letter like yours infoscs the soul with fresh vigor 
and reduces daunting chaQtttgft lo su mountable 
hurdles. - DB 


■ JP Supplies Answer to 
Difficult Translation 
Problem 

Yesterday I finished two days of consul- 
tant. work* checking accuracy and natural- 
ness of Luke 1-2 in tire [language name with- 
held by./Pl language. A question arose over 
Luke 2:23. Following is an excerpt front our 
WydLlfe (S1L Translators s^oteson this sec- 
tion. Ll reflects the main interpretations in 
the common taries. 


2:23b firstborn male: Greek: “male 
opening a womb.* There are two pos- 
sible meamngs here: !. “A mothers first 
boy child to be bom.” lliis may no* be 
the mother’s first child. (In Exodus this 
also includes an animal' 5 hr*| boy baby). 

2. The literal meaning can be under- 
stood as “a male who ts his mother's 
first childr* And this was true of Jesus. 

But meaning I is the most likely mean- 
ing in this verse, because die law ap- 
plied to all Jewish mothers, not only to 
those whose first child was a boy. 

The linguist doing the translating has 
called a local rabbi to see if interpretation 1 
or 2 is preferred in Jewish trad ll Ion. but the 
rabbi has not called back. Would you have 
any rabbi contacts or other resources that 
might dll us toward I or 2? 

In summary* my question is this: Is the 
consecration of the boy only done if he is 
the firstborn? Or is it done if he is simply 
the oldest? In other words* if the firstborn 
child is a daughter, but there are subsequent 
males, is there no consecration of a firstborn 
son in that family? It would be nice to learn 
if there is a standard rabbinical interpretation 
for this consecration, 

iTranslaiion consultants name 
withheld by JP] 


Yes, there is a standardjeudsh understanding 
of this biblical commandment. We found out by 
phoning Jerusalem School member Prof. Shmuel 
Safrai, According (o Prof. Safrak who was 
an lamed as a rabbi at the age of 21, the halachah 
(rule) in the font century - and still today k that 
the pidyon haben (redemption of the firstborn) 
ceremony applies only to firstborn moles. Ancient 
rabbinic sources emphasize the words peter rehem 
[[first offspring of rcsmib; Exod. 13:2, 12; 34:19-20, 


jY um. 3:12; 78:15). If the firstborn child is a 
female, then the ceremony is not conducted for a 
later, firstborn male . 2b put it in your words, if the 
first bom child is a daughter, but there are suhse- 
quent males, there is a# consecration of a first* 
born son in that family. 

/ would like to u uder score two significant 
points: 1) A number of translation problems, espe- 
cially in the Synoptic Gospels, cannot be ade- 
quately solved without a ftrnt grasp of the text's 
Jewish cultural and linguistic background: 2) As 
we go about the difficult task of translating, espe- 
cially (he Synaptic Gospels, the assistance of our 
Jewish colleagues is crucial, - DB 

[Note: the above reply was relayed to the trans- 
lation consultant upon receipt of his query, but Is 
now published ijiJP because of its interest to our 
readers,] 


■ Jerusalem Perspective 
Online 

We find your website very interesting, 
especially since we visited Jerusalem in 
November and had an absolutely wonder- 
ful educational and spiritual experience!.... 
My gelling lo know your website is like 
adding Frosting to the cake! 

Jtm Cole 
(Letter received via email} 


■ Reader with Serious 
Reservations 

Thank you for an interesting year's read- 
ing. I am reluctant to renew my subscrip- 
tion. which I received as a gift from a friend, 
because for me the minuses outweigh the 
pluses, and I do not like being constantly 
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Jerusalem Perspective 


confronted with serious reservations when 
I read. 

The plus is your insistence that the words 
ofjesus be understood in contest, and that 
it is, lllfirtfere, important to Stildv the world 
of the contemporary rabbis and their teach- 
ings. This neems line to me, provided there 
is not (no much confidence in understand- 
ing i t. To my mind, any inquiry at a distance 
of 2000 years must have a degree of provh 
sionality about M. 

The minus is your belief that you can 
detect underlying strata in the text, whether 
Lhis be a self-evident Hebrew original, or a 
scheme of one Gospel’s priority over anoth* 
er, in your case Luke. It seems to me this 
whole urea is an unstable one. For us Dante 
Helen Gardner once wrote, “Trying to detect 
sources in literature is like Laying to weave 
ropes in sand." My reading of the current 
theological scene in the West h that it has 
finally become apparent that this kind of 
enquiry is bankrupt, although it may take 
another generation before everyone is final- 
ly prepared to admit it 

Where I believe your authors are in- 
clined to err Ls to place weight On findings 
gained from die understanding of supposed 
sources. I would be happier if the language 
used em ployed phrases like w lt seems pos- 
sible that," or “One wonders whether," and 
was generally less certain. My concern is 
i hat your excellent emphasis on the impor 
tance of culture is in real danger of being 
ignored because of problems Over the latter. 

David Pennant 
Woking, Surrey 
UK. 

Randall Buth responds: 

Indeed, the search for literary sources that may 
he refected in a pkee of writing can be risky busi- 
ness In the me of the Synoptic Gospels, however, 
we possess multiple accounts of the same events - 
evmts that originally occurred in a Hebrew-speak- 
ing environment, but were eventually recorded in 
Greek, f# do not need to guess whether or not oth- 
er people were retelling the same stories in different 
words or with different perspectives. 

This constitutes quite a different situation 
from Y for example, Phiiippians 2:6 1 where many 
assume that Paid quoted from an early Christian 


hymn. Conclusions about Pauls use of a source 
should he accepted cautiously, even if a scholar 
includes such words as "evidently H or "clearly IP 
in his or her explanations, 

When studying the Gospels, wr ore compelled 
to search for an explanation of the differences in 
the wording among the Synoptic Evangelists r 
Creek texts. Moreover, understanding the differ 
races between two, or among all three , Synoptic 
Gospels in a given passage helps in understand- 
ing the intention of each individual writer. 

Various approaches have been token toward 
explaining Gospel similarities and differences. 
They may he categorized under two hrvad headings: 
l) Oral Hypotheses, and 2) Written Hypotheses. 

Oral hypotheses assume that the differences 
are to be explained because the Gospel writers in- 
eluded material that originated from oral retelling 
of stories. Details change over time. Westerners 
sometimes make the mistake of regarding the flex- 
ibility inherent in oral transmission as a pattern 
of random inaccuracies. In other words, they view 
orally transmitted material as if it were unduly 
suffering from verbal scribal errors and typos. 

When dealing with texts that were original 
ly orally transmitted, we must be prepared to 
accept purposeful reshaping and retelling of a sto- 
ry. Purposeful changes, condensations arai expan 
stems are sometimes necessary for an author to 
highlight the character and significant of a say- 
ing or event. Oral preachers, especially, have a 
responsibility to ensure that their audience grasps 
the heart of their message . 

Written hypotheses assume that writers relied 
upon literary muras. Logically, of course, those 
written sources ultimately could be traced back 
to an oral stage That stage could span many 
years Y or merely several minutes . Thus, the most 
extreme diminishing if an initial oral stage would 
be a written source that had been transcribed at 
the moment Jesus spoke. Most scholars do not 
assume such an immediate jump from saying to 
written source. The differences in wording in our 
Gospd t would not have arisen to the degree that 
they appear today if stenographic transcripts af 
Jesus 1 sayings once circulated. 

Most written hypotheses assume that at feast 
two of our synoptic writers saw at least one oth- 
er of our written Gospels. This becomes significant 
for interpretation . If we know which Evangelist 
had seen which other Evangelist's work, then we 
can more easily see who is adding “spin " in the 
teUing of the story , where, and when. 

The problem, of course , is that scholars do not 


agree on which Evangelist used which Gospel, 
For that reason, the Jerusalem School’s methodology 
becomes so important. A serious exegele must know 
which verses or phases ft tightly the Jewish first* 
century culture and which marc rightly fit a Grech- 
speaking environment. This process reaches far 
into the Greek texts, to the level of the individual 
words used by the Evangrliris. With careful coal 
nation and comparison of the Greek texts of the 
three .synoptic writers, verse b) verse, word by word, 
one can often see that a piece here is smoother 
Greek, or a piece there is mrt Smitwdike Greek, 
One might see that phrase A could have produced 
phrase 3, but not the other way around. Such 
evaluation deals with accumulated probabilities, 
not certainties. Nevertheless, it is dealing with 
real data , not hypothetical sources. One who is 
skilled in biblical and mishnair Hebrew, and 
first-century Greek, can, in this manner , make 
good progress in sorting out the data. 

Trying to explain what wc see in the synvp 
tic texts lends in theorizing about sources. If one 
finds a roof one is inclined, naturally, to theorize 
about what supported it. ISy all means, take the 
theories with a grain of salt l We do in Jerusalem 
- even our own. 

The theory (literary conclusions) is like wrap * 
ping pa pec around the present. The content and 
the methodology constitute what is truly signifi- 
cant, but many only see our wrapping paper. 

Jem salem School scholars look af any one 
saying o r story Y we do not assume de facto that 
Luke's text is firefetable because, in our opinion, 
he wrote first. In other words, m resist the temp- 
tation of granting special status to Luke's Gospel 
because it was written first - a habit of tea many 
Markon primsts with Mark’s Gospel. Time and 
again we find wording particularly in Matthew's 
Gospd, that is more authentic, that is , less edit - 
ed, than in Luke's Und/vr Marks, evert though we 
view Matthew at having written after Luke and 
Mark. This helps in seeing more dearly why 
methodology is of greater import than theory. 

Remain cautious about accepting literary the- 
ories , but if you want to study the Gospels 1 words 
at their most reliable le vef then there is no escape 
from a methodology that includes an advanced 
knowledge of Grech* nd the highest knowledge of 
bihiieal and mishnaic Hebrew, fihu will need 
Aramaic , too, though R R for significant.) Bemuse 
of the academic split between chmcal Greek stud- 
ies and mishnaic Hebrew studies, such a com- 
prehensive methodology is rarely found in the halls 
of New Testament academia. Only by demanding 
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expertise in both disciplines will a new generation 
of Christian scholars emerge with the required 
skills to si/} more surf notedly through so many 
conflicting opinions on ike Gospels being offered 


■ The Numbers Game: 
Bible Codes 

1 have two questions, the first of which 
concerns the genealogy in Matthew. Dr. 
Lindsey said that Matthew's genealogy h 
quite Hebraic, and that, much of the Gospels 
was taken from material translated from the 
Hebrew. I am convinced, but wonder how 
Matthew 3:1 El was written in Greek with 
such perfect mathematical symmetry. In 
these eleven verges, there are seven sub- 
stantive nouns, 35 (7 x5} names, seven oth- 
er words, and a total of 49 \ 7 x 7) words in 
the vocabulary, In die 35 names (here are 
19b l-l x 14! kitlenH and in tin; three womens 
names there is a total of fourteen letters- 
And of course. I will add that die evangelist 
built into his genealogy a pattern based on 
fourteen generations. Could that have result 
cd from a translation from the Hebrew? Or 
wat it divinely or humanly altered to cre- 
me such a pattern, and if so. For what reason? 

The second, question relates to 7hc New 
Testament in the Original Greek by Westcott 
and I lort ( 1881 «. G. A. Riplinger in her book 
New Age BibU Versions gives In Formation con- 
cerning Westoott and Ho it which casts doubt 
on the authenticity of their work. The omis- 
sions, based on the Nestle- Aland Greek New 
Testament and the United Bible Societies' 
text (3rd ed), found in the margin of niy 
NlffPdn seem to show a pattern that could 
reflect a iheotogical bias. Moreover, these 
omissions seem to conflict w ith the abun- 
dance of mathematical patterns in the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament and t he Greek 
of the New Testament Note particularly the 
numerical patterns in Genesis 1:1 - seven 
words, 28 letters, and the addition of ihe 
gematria of various words yielding 777. 888 
and 9!)9. The pa Items in Proverbs and Fxclo- 
siasEes are also remarkable. 

Ted Hesser 
Copper Center, Alaska 
U.S.A. 


Randall Buth responds: 

Biblical writers infrequently consciously used 
numerical patterns or codes in their composi- 
tions. As you mention, Matthew himself struc- 
tured his genealogy around a repealing pattern 
of 14 generations. Getnatrin — ploying with the 
numerical calm of words in Hebrew or Greek - 
is, however, distracting at best. The prophets 
communicated thrir message in a manner which 
they expected thrir audiences to understand, Afeti 
of old penned the books of the Bible so that their 
contents would be j understood. 

In the past, many hare tried fa usegemairia 
as proof of the Bible's perfection . In our day, 
newcomers repeat the efforts of others despite the 
fact that such an exercise runs up against seri- 
ous objections. First of all number patterns like 
the ones identified in your letter are selected 
with a certain subjectivity, For example, assign- 
ing a numerical mine to each letter of each word 
tn Genesis 1:1 and, then , totaling the numeri- 
cal value of each word yields the following 
series; $73, 203, 86, 401, 395 . 40? and 13$. 
I do not see a divine message in these numbers. 
Ah, but the contend “In the beginning God cre- 
ated heaven and earth , T * 

The Matthean example also serves well for 
showing how select ire subjectivity is at work to 
'produce 3t a pattern. Why were the verbs not 
counted in your selection 7 There are 27 (3 x 3), 
lf'% was vme l Vs “Babylon kl chosen as a 
break? A more natural break in Matthew's list 
is verse l:6h: " .fathered David the king. "For 
comparison, the statistics for verses 1-5 are; 30 
words {that is 2 x 3x3 x 5, and the factors add 
up to 731), 6 substantive nouns* 34 names fl x 
17), 2! different names, excluding repeated names 
(3 x ?), 75 conjunctions (3 x 5), 13 art ides, 3 
prepositions, and so on. Within any section of 
text., one may define and find a multitude of 
things. By necessity, assigning nn men cat values 
wdl produce numbers, and by necessity, num- 
bers will frequently be multiples of 3 r 7, etc. A 
person only needs io keep counting different sub- 
sets until a pattern of sevens, or another auspicious 
number, emerges. Once it dots, the "decoder r ' then 
moves on to another text and repeal the procedure. 

Regarding Westcotl and Hort, a gentle warn- 
ing to be Ca refid of “ad hominem arguments is 
in order. Whaiism "ad hominem” argument? 
For example, theory A is associated with person 
B. Person B is alleged to be a bad person by per- 
son C Thrrcfore, theory A sut suspect, or worse. 


^4 better question would be: Is theory A sound? 
If so, fine . 

Today's published New Testament Greek 
texts are based on a sifting of manuscript evi- 
dence. They' happen to line up dosely with 
iVesicott and Moris text produced in the last 
century. This may be taken as a compliment in 
Wcsicott and Hort s critical acumen. Thr, had 
to make textual derisions based on less evidence 
than is ai at table today, yet they were able to 
reach many of thr same conclusions that twenti- 
eth century textual critics have reached* 

■ The King James' Text 
Debate 

Have you read a book culled New Age 
Bible Versions by Gail Riplingcr? She 
denounces a large number of Bible trans- 
lations { ,RSV, NIV, NASB. etc. as being 
rather too accommodating towards New 
Age philosophies. She also criticises the 
Greek texts on which these translations are 
based, including Nestle,, Wester? tt and 
Horn UBS 3 and 4. and Codices Vaticanus 
and Sinai ticus. 

She claims that the only reliable Irani? 
lad on of l he Bible is the King James Version, 
which is based on the Textus Receptus. 
She considers this to be the most reliable 
Greek text because it was compiled from a 
large number of documents, mostly of 
Byzantine origin* that were substantially in 
agreement with each other and are there 
fore faithful copies made From a common 
source. The idea is dial die re is safety in a 
large number of manuscript witnesses that 
agree with each other. 

Regarding Codices Vaticanus and Sinat- 
ticus, the story of their history is something 
like this; The Roman emperor Constantine 
was concerned that his empire was divtd 
ed Into two distinct groups, Christians and 
pagans. They could not agree with each 
other about anything. So, he commissioned 
Eusebius to produce a Greek New 1 Testa 
ment that would suit both groups, to try 
and bring them together- Fifty copies of tins 
text were made, and some of these copies 
were sent to Alexandria where they were 
further corrupted by Origen, a Gnostic 
philosopher. The only two surviving copies 
of this corrupt text are the Vadcanus and 
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Sinai ticus manuscripts [dating From (he 4(b 
century A . D.|- 

Have you heard of this story, and do 
you ihink it could possibly be true? 

Mike Gascoigne 
Cimiherley, Surrey 
England 

Randall Buth responds: 

query is berth easy and difficult to answer. 
It is easy because the ''majority text'' theory that 
Rip linger would support is basically a ‘falsified” 
theory. The Tixtus Re refit us theory argues that 
the text of the church throughout’ the ages was the 
"majority text. " Unfortunately, the early church 
talkers did not know of such a text. U7j He most 
individual readings associated with the "major- 
ity text " can he found in an old source Somewhere, 
they were never assembled together in one textu- 
al t radii ion until after Eusebius 1 time. So ike 
early church fathers effectively falsify the theory . 
The "majority text* did not exist in the time of the 
a nie-Nicene fathers and r therefore cannot be as 
old as Riplinger would like if to be. 

On the positive side , it should be poin fed out 
that there exist curly examples of a text like Codex 
Valiev mix y the best single extant text of the New 
Testament. A gospel papyrus, designated F 7 *, 
shows that u Intieanus-tyfie text already existed 
in 200 A -£>. 

Now for the difficult part: allusions to a "M- 
spiracy theory "of the New Testament text. Some 
of thfa is simply $ htuyot - Hebrew for ''nonsense, 
baloney. "Fro m a chronological point of view, the 
story about Qrigcn lacks nil credibility, since he 
Hoed in the century before Eusebius. The story 
about Eusebius is a weaving together of history 
and fantasy. JF is not the rigfit forum to unravel 
this , Sadly, a non-specialist reading Riplinger 't 
New Age Bible Vendors runs the risk of conclud- 
ing that a “conspiracy theory "sounds plausible. 
For the non- specialist, her book Cannot ht recom- 
mended* /I specialist might mad the fatal: out of curi- 
osity, though at the risk of wasting precious time , 

“Has Bethsaida Finally 
Been Found ? 11 

■ Mendel Got it Straight! 

Mendel Nun asserls that in 30 CX Beth- 
A p t i l - J M n t 19 9 9 


saida iv as renamed Julias in b an or of the 
wi fe erf Augustus, the mother of Tiberius, 
Josephus, however, said ii was regained after 
Julia, the daughter of Augustus. 

Viewers of the PBS series u l Claudius” 
will be certain that Josephus was, correct, and 
Nun h wrong- They will know that years 
earlier Tiberius wanted to marry Augustus" 
daughter Julia, in order to guarantee he 
would succeed Augustus. Julia, however, 
w as eventually banished by her father for 
extreme immorality, an d she never married 
Tiberius,) Viewers of the series also will 
know that August us ' second wife, the moth- 
er of Tiberius, was the scheming Li via, not 
Julia. They, however, will be wrong! It is 
(he incomparable Mendel Nun, rtflfjos* 
phus. who got the s(ory bLTaight- 

Entycbpeudia Bntannica notes, "Li via 
Dru&illa ofi B.C A.D. 20), wife of the 
Roman emperor Augustus and after ids 
death called Julia Augusta,,,, 1 * Thus, later in 
life, Livsn was also called Julia. She died in 
20 A.D.,, and one year later BuLhsaida was 
renamed after the emperor Tiberius' just 
deceased mothcr. 

|ames W. Fox 
Houston 
Texas 
U.S.A. 

Issue 48 

“Six Stone Water Jars ’ 1 

■ We Are the Pots; Jesus 
Is the Stone! 

I am intrigued by die water pots. Jesus is 
the rock of our Salvation, and a* the stone, 
cannot be made impure. We are made of 
clay, and like pottery, once impure, must 
be broken and discarded. Cod is the putter; 
we arc the day, Jesus is not only the stone, 
but the living water contained in the water 
pots. In order to bring us the living water. 
Jesus (the stone) had to be emptied of HIk 
glory 'hollowed rn it), mid die tup of the water 
pot was crowned with a wooden hd K just as 
Jesus wro crowned with a crown of I horns. 
This ties it all back to the curse in Genesis, 
where man's curse is to work by the sweat 


of his brow, and the kind would hear thorns 
- the judgment for sin which Jesus took to 
the cross. The crowning achievement of ihe 
Stone while on earth was to take (he judg- 
ment of the world, ihe crown nf thorn;-, lo 
(he cross. Likewise,, the stone water pots 
were crowned with a wooden lid. 

Michael M. Duggan 
l Letter received via email’ 

Your creative treatment of the stone wafer jars 
and Jesus is a fascinating synthesis oj the archat- 
ofagicat dciia and Christian theological conclusions 
about Jesus' death on the cross. Nevertheless^]}? 
encourages its readers to refrain from mvmgjem 1 
life, ministry and teachings through an allegori- 
cal prism. One of the consequences of allegorical* 
fy interpreting Jesus' lift, ministry md teachings 
is a blurring of his unique place in a specific 
social, cultural and linguistic context within his- 
tory. HTtifr your Jesus-Stone Jar allegorized ion 
relics on accurate archaeological information, it 
subjects th e text to an exegetieal method with 
which l rareh feel comfortable. I recommend that 
when studying, teaching, preaching, or dtnotion- 
alh Hading the Bible. Christians resort sparing- 
ly to allegordsiiiojt, Based on the first three Gospels* 
Jesus did not allegorize Scripture, and Paul did 
so rarely (e.g., Gal. 4:21-31 f -JF 
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FOLLOWING JESUS; Reflections on the Lord's Life and teaching* 


Walk after Met 


by Dwight A. Pryor 


Sharing personal insights from his own spiritual journey and his study of 
the Scriptures, a respected Christian Bible teacher reflects on the life of Jesus 
for Christian readers of Jerusalem Pbrspectivp. 


D o uv as Christians cake seriously 

‘"the man Christ Jesus 1 * (1 Tim. 
2:5]? If we did, how would it 
change our perspective? 

Certainly our faith is based tin the con- 
si stent New Testament witness to die sac- 
rificial significance of Jesus' death, burial 
and resurrection- For example, “He was 
delivered over to death for our sins and 
was raised to life for our justification 1 * 
(Rom. 4:25* N!¥}< But what about the 
three years of his teaching ministry as a 
sage prior to his atoning death? Should 
that not also be important to us? 

Apparently not, if we are to judge by 
the essentials of apostolic faith as defined 
in early church creeds. Typically these 
creeds skip from Jesus' supernatural ori- 
gins Lo his sacrificial death. The Apostles' 
Creed, for instance, emphasizes that Jesus 
Christ, the “Son of God, was born of the 
Holy Spirit and die Virgin Mary-, was cru- 
cified in the days of Pontius Pilate, and 
died, and rose from the grave,,,.” Whal 
about the events between his birth and 
death? Are not his teachings fundamental 
to our faith, too? 

I suggest that they are, and indeed 
must be h for our faith lo be authentically 
Christian. The New Testament bids us to 


a balanced vietv in dus - to faith j>< Jesus 
as well as to the faithfulness of Jesus. We 
confess, ‘"In accordance with the Scrip 
lures. Messiah died for our sins’ 1 I Cor, 
15; 4). Let ns also affirm that prior lo his 
death Jesus devoted himself to teaching 
those very Scriptures,. so that his disci- 
ples, myself included* might live in a man- 
ner that sanctifies God. [f we are to do 
justice to 4 the nmn Christ Jesus,* our affir- 
mation of his lordship and our obedience 
to his teachings are equally essential. 

The pioneering research of Dr. Robert 
Lindsey and Prof. David Flusser has 
helped us lo see Jesus the man with new 
eyes and a renewed appreciation for the 
Jewish context of his teachings. This is a 
vital emphasis and needed corrective for 
many in the Church. Jesus lived as an 
observant Jew and operated fully within 
the culture, traditions and worldviews of 
Second Temple Judaism. The Scriptures of 
Israel defined his identity, charted the 
course of his ministry, and served as an 
inspired source for his teachings. The 
sages of Israel bequeathed to him a rich 
legacy of learning, wisdom and interpre- 
tative tools with which to explicate and 
illuminate the Torah, the Prophets and 
the Writings, 


The Jewish mi' (teacher i Yeshua Jesus) 
devoted himself to fulfilling the Great 
Commission of his da> ; “Raise up many 
disciples'* (Mishnah, Avot 1:1}. This prime 
directive had tlown as the banner of the 
sages since the time of Ezra, Its inspi ra- 
tion ^ however, may be found in the very 
nature of the Torah and the character of 
the Giver of Torah, the God of Israel - 
the Teacher of Israel. Out of his abounding 
grace* his Hesed, he gave Israel the Torah* 
the guidance and direction of a loving 
Father teaching his children. At Sinai the 
LtifiD God came down in his glory and 
taught his disciple Moses the words of life 
in the Torah. 

As a teacher of Israel, therefore, Jesus 
emulated his heavenly Father! He taught 
his audiences Torah and made many 
taimidim (disciples). Teaching was his pas- 
sion, raising up disciples, his priority, and 
the good news of God's Kingdom, his 
proclamation. u Lech affarair was Jesus* 
most compelling command to those 
whose hearts resonated to his teaching. 
“Follow me!” or lileially, "Walk after me!" 
was an invitation to learn of Jesus, to 
spend time with him and lo be trans- 
formed into his likeness. 

Eternal life is a gift, discipleship a 
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process. Hisd pies hip takes obedi 
ence, discipline and comitiitmentr VVe 
must K grnw in the grace and ihe knowl- 
edge of our J jorri and Savior Jesus Christ 1 ' 
(2 Pet. 3: IB). We must dedicate ourselves 
afresh to being obedienl disciples of our 
Master and Teacher* Jesus - even when 
his tonimandmenis require much of us. 
For example: 

When you put on a dinner, don't 
invite your dose friends, your family, 
your relatives* and your wealthy 
neighbors. They'Ll probably return 
the favor and you'll have been paid 
back. Instead invite the poor (he crip- 
pltd, the lame, and the blind. You 1 !! 
be glad you did because, when the 
resurrection of (he good takes place, 
you'll be repaid (Lk. 14:12-14; Tem- 
pleton version) 

Jesus’ final words to his followers wore 
consistent with the focus of his life: ^In 
vutir going, make disdplcs.-teaching them 
to obey everything I have commanded 
you ” (Ml 2BTH-2Q). The Great Commis- 
sion, then* is simply a mandate to cany on 
with Jesus' lask of disciple- making. We 
Christians can do no better s -and certain- 
ly must do no Less, than to imitate him. 

Jesus of Nazareth came that w e might 
have the fullness of God- intended* Word- 
directed and Spirit-empowered life. Let 
every Christian, then, take ‘"the man Christ 
Jcjvus" more seriously by dedicating our- 
selves with unprecedented vigor to the 
study, observance and Leaching of his 
message. Let us hear afresh and respond 
anew to his call: “Walk after me!” E3 


To contact Dwight Pryor: 

Center for iudak-Christian Studies 
P.0. Box 293G4Q 
Dayton, OH 45429 
U»5A 

Teh (937) 434-4550 
Fax: (937) 439-0230 
Emarl: GCS@JertfsaLemSchool.org 


Be a "Friend of the 
Jerusalem School" 

L Jerusalem School of Synoptic Research, a consortium of Jewish and Christian 
scholars, was chartered in 1985 as an Israeli nonprofit scientific and educational organi- 
zation dedicated to undemanding better the Synoptic Gospels (Matthew, Mark and Luke), 
and to rethinking the Synoptic Problem. Examining the Synoptic Gospels within the context 
of the languages, land and culture in which Jesus lived, this Jewish-Christian collaboration 
is unique and unprecedented historically. For the first time in history, Christian scholars 
fluent in Hebrew and living in Israel are collaborating with Jewish scholars to examine 
Jesus' sayings from a Jewish and Hebraic perspective. The results of this research confirms 
that Jesus was an organic part of the diverse social and religious landscape of Second 
Temple-period Judaism. He, like other Jewish sages of hi* time, taught in Hebrew and 
used specialized methods to teach foundational Jewish theological concepts such as God's 
abundant grace. Jesus' teaching was revolutionary in certain aspects, particularly in three 
areas: his radical interpretation of the biblical commandment of mutual love; his call for 
a new morality; his idea of the Kingdom of Heaven (David f lusser p Je sus, p. 81) 

It it pjst^Mnary in Israel to call the supporters of a research organization or educational institution "friend*.'’ 
e*amp ! e, supporters oi the Hebrew tfmweraty are cel ed “Fiends of the Hebrew University." Che Jeruwlem 
School's, supporter* are called “ Brands of the Jerusalem School. " These Fnercfe help finance the Study of JtSUS 1 WOKfr 
usidertakeni by scholars of (he Jerusalem School. nveif c-o-ntributidns atd in the exploration of Jesus’ biography by 
encouraging research publication of flew discoveries, and the creation of educational uutreaqh programs 

"Friends ol the Jerusalem khooH significant benefits: the satisfaction oi -supporting — through their 
membe<*Mp dues — the d=&e mi nation of more accurate knowledge abowt Jesus' teaching; a beautiful tertlficate 
membership stable for framing; a free subscription to Jerusalem PfHSfttirvt [a S48ti ft valued a free subscription 
to Synoptrf tdoupcfs, the khseft semianjuMl journal (a J4M3Q valuel: a iree subscription to Jeruselem Digest, 
punished quarterly by Jerusalem khool affiliate, C^5.B-Ft (a Sli/EftOOvafaek a 20% discount on Jerusalem 
Perspective, Jjflflplfe Go^S and JeiWem Di^esfback itsues v a (0% discount on all Jerusalem, khool conference 
registration ami on tuition for all seminars and workshops -conducted by David &vin, Rar*fc|l Eutb or Joseph 
Frankovic: a 1DK discount on subscriptions to JwuMtom Per. spKftve D.nffne r which, among other things, provides 
the ability 1 to search JERUWiEM Pirshowe back « suet, and books written by Jerusalem khool members, even 
boofcs still in manuscript form’; a lfl^i discount cm personalized JERUSALEM PEKkECTM and Jerusalem School 
email account^ periodic progress reports from the Jerusa^m School's director 

The following are the 'Friends ol the Jerusalem khoel' membership categories, and the minimum annual 
dues for each: Regular - S3MJ (£160), or S25 (CIS) pd* month; Fellow - SUOO (£720), or ilOO (£&0) per iTWflth, 
Sponsor - i 4.8M (£2,6301, or 4400 [£240) per month. Patron • Si 2,000 (£7,200), or Si r M0 (£&00) per month; 
Lifetime Member - 450X00 (£30,0001’ and uvfir (total of Cumulative giving}. 

Checks should be made payable to 'Jerusalem School" and designated "Frie-rvch." FriemSs of the Jerusalem 
School residing in She Un-rted States can recede a San-deductible recerpt by sending their contributions through one 
ai the following Jerusalem School affiliates: C4.B.F!., P.0. Box 2G5&, Redlands, -CA 52373-0641 {Tel: 303793-4665}; 
Center for JudaicThr.stian Studies F.O. Eos 293D40, Dayton, DH 45425 [Tel: 9J74JMKA); HaKfeher, 5535 S. 7lSt 
East Aw., Tulsa. OK 74113-533B (Tel: 31 B-2E8-251 5). 
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THE 



SYNAGOGUE 
THE CENTURION 

BUILT 


by Shmuel Safrai 


T 

1 he third. Evangelist recorded in the seventh 
chapter of his Gospel a story about Jesus, the Jewish 
elders of Capernaum, a Roman centurion and their 
affable relations. From rabbinic texts and other 
literary sources like the New Testament, we know 
that despite years of suffering brought upon the 
Jewish people by their Roman overlords, there were 
instances whenjew and Roman behaved amicably 
toward one another. Luke 7:1-10 stands out as one 
such episode. 

Once while Jesus was visiting Capernaum, a centurion sent a 
delegation ofjewish eider* to him with a request lo come and heal 
a dying siiive. As pari of an appeal to persuade Jesus to accept the 
centurion's request, the elders said, "He is worthy to hnve you 
do this for him, For... he built us our synagogue" (Lk, 7:<l-5. ATP}. 
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Rumi iht third-centurY C E ef Capernaum on ih^ Sea of Gaiil&p^ north shore 

iCouneiy vt r)* fcraeif &n™mefif Press Offtc& 

Opposite Tombstone of MarCuS FfrYOnius Faofc*, 4 Soman eenturron of Ihe 2dn legion Weguo XX Vatpna VtOriX}, Who was stationed in Bnram 

I'CfH^rjy' of htkw*G cTrilEj C^iiTj ftSv'i.vu JEtimJy 


In this short article, I simply want to ask, would □ 
Roman officer have had the means to finance the con- 
struction of a synagogue in the lakeshore town of Caper- 
naum? To answer this question adequately, two issues must 
be addressed: 1J the Roman officer's sodo eoonomic class, 
and X ' the relative cost of building a synagogue in the first 
century CT- 

The centurion of Luke's story had served in Rome’* 
army probably during the reign of Augustus or Tiberius, 
or both. Accordingly, he was now 1 at liberty to enjoy the 


benefits of Iris military pension, which almost certain ly 
Included a large trad of fertile, Galilean farmland. The 
Roman government's policy of giving confiscated farm- 
land to war veterans is we 11 'documented in Lhe ancieni 
sources. For example. Josephus recorded the following 
incident in his history of the first Jewish revolt ( War 
7:216-217* Loeb ed,}: 

About the same time Caesar sent instructions to fiassus 
and Luberlus Maximus, the procurator, to farm out 
ail Jewish territory. For he founded no city there. 
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reserving the country as his private property, except 
that he did Lissom to eight hundred veterans discharged 
from the army a place for habitation called Em mans* 
(lisiani thirty furlongs (about :i,5 miles) fhm Jerusalem. 

This Emmaus is probably the same village that Luke 
mentioned toward the end of his Gospel, lit Hebrew called 
ha-AluiHL meaning “the spring," Emmaus beneliled from 
an abundant supply of water that nourished vineyards and 
lush groves of almonds, figs, olives and pomegranates. 
After the settlement of Roman army veterans, ha-Ji foists 
(in Hebrew, or Emmaus (in Greek i assumed the I .at in 
name Colonial recalling I he colonization of the village 
by the soldiers. 

Serving as a Roman officer in the early part of the first 
century C,L.. the centurion almost certainly belonged to an 
aristocratic family. Descending from a noble pedigree 
meant being born into some measure of affluence. Thus, 
in all probability, to his family's “old money ," the centu- 
rion was adding new wealth derived from the farmland 
that had been given to him as compensation for military 
service. Tapping one or both of these sources* the centu- 
rion could have underwritten she building project. 
Archaeologists have unearthed in ibe land oflsrael the 
ruins of synagogues dating from the Byzantine period. 
These impressive buildings were built of beautifully dressed 
stones. Capernaum itself once boasted a large monumental 
synagogue constructed of delicately carved while lime- 
stone, which had been transported from distant quarries. 
Yet, below the limestone ruins lie the foundations of 
more modest building. These foundation*:, made of local 
basalt stone* may be vestiges of the synagogue that the 
centurion built. 

First-century synagogues have been identified only at 
Hemdion, Masada and Ganda.** They were smaller and 
less ornamental than their Byzantine counterparts. Thus, 
we must avoid the mistake of projecting the size and 
grandeur of fourth and fifth-century synagogues back onto 
the synagogues of the first century. Synagogues about 
which we read in the Gospels* such as the ones in Caper- 
naum and Nazareth, were modest in size and decor. 

The sketch that 1 have offered here of this centurion's 
financial portfolio would apply as well to a second centu- 
rion mentioned by Luke in his Acts of the Apostles. Sta- 
tioned at the Roman stronghold and seaport of Caesarea, 
Cornelius, who seems to have been still serving as an active 
Roman officer, saw an angel in a vision. Luke described the 
scene in this manner: 


At Caesarea (here was a man named Cornelius, a cen- 
turion of what was known as the Italian Cohort, a devout 
man who feared God with all bis household, gave alms 
liberally to the people, and prayed constantly to God- 
About the ninth hour of the day he saw clearly in a 
vision an angel of God coming in and saying to him. 
“Cornelius... your prayers and your alms have ascended 
as a memorial before God. 1 ' Acts 10:1-4* RSV) 

Like the centurion at Capernaum, Cornelius, too, loved 
the Jewish people and their faith, and had acquired a rep- 
utation for generosity. Moreover, the feelings between 
both parties were mutual. The Jewish people esteemed 
both of these kind Roman officers (ct Lk. 7:4: Acts 10:32). 

I suspect that these two centurions had ample means to 
be generous, which in the Former case found expression in 
the building of a synagogue, and in the later, in the giving 
of many al ms. 

1 la 1 ving addressed our question, I will return Luke 7:1-10 
back into the hands of ihe leader, so (hat he or she may 
read afresh the story and savor one of the most heart- 
warming episodes from Jewish history depicting friendly 
relations between Jews and non Jew s. Q 

pukkah 4:5 in tile Mishiiah speaks oF the annual event of 
bringing willow branches from, Motsa to Lhc Temple during Lhc 
Festival nf Tabnmadeji. Thejcrasalem Ikhnud, completed about 
Ehe end of the fourth century C.E., in an effort to avoid confusion, 
explicitly identifies Motsii with Colnnia iSukkali .>4* 3 , dipt. 41. 

** Archaeologist) remain divided over dating the remain* of Lhc 
synagogue at Gam I a. Most identify the rains as dating from the 
first century C.K. The Theodotos Inscription once adorned a first- 
century synagogue in Jerusalem. Archaeologists have found no 
other remains oF the Theodotos synagogue. Interestingly, soma 
scholars have suggested that the Theodotos and Freedmen syn- 
agogues Acts tr.U are in reality one and the same. (For a photo- 
graph of the Theodotos Inscription and an English translation 
of the inscription’s text. |Sept./Oct. JDKUj, j.) 

For further reading: 

Shmuel Safrai. “The Centurion and the Synagogue, H remsefem 
PenpwtivelA (JanJFob. 1990)., 3-5, 

, "The Relations between the Roman Army ant) the Jews 

of Eretz Yisrael after the Destruction of the Second Temple^ in 
.Roman Frontier Studies T5G7: Tfte Proceedings of the Seventh 
international Congress Held in ( T97 1 L PP- 224-22B. 
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CATS IN JERUSALEM 



Noun Chains in 
the Gospels 

by David Bivin 


P 

■ 1 ats are a salient feature pfjeru- 

sderris scenery. Throughout the 
city, one can lincl diem napping in gar- 
dens, reposing on lofty ledges* or slink- 
ing along the streets in seaj'ch rtf their next 
meal. A pedestrian, walking past a trash 
bin, may he startled as several tats leap 
out. Likewise* Hebraisms in the Synop- 
tic Gospels are as ubiquitous as cats in 
Jerusalem, While perusing the Gospels, 
the informed reader may be slaiiled, too* 
as Hebrew idioms leap out from both the 
Greek texts and their English translations. 

Hebrew's Limited 
Inventory of Adjectives 

Compared to Greek and English, Heb- 
rew has few adjectives. As noted in the 
previous “Cats in Jerusalem** column (JP 
52, pp. 14-15), one way Hebrew over- 
comes this scarcity of adjectives k by link 
mg two nouns with the conjunction “and." 
Grammarians call this usage “hendladvs" 
two terms connected by "and" forming a 
unit in which one member is used to qual- 
ify' the other. 

The Hebrew language developed a 
second way of overcoming its limited 
inventory of adjectives: the construct 
state/ This grammatical structure is sim- 


ilar Ki hendiadys in that two nouns arc- 
juxtaposed. In contrast to hendiadys, 
where two nouns are linked together by 
the conjunction “and*" construct state 
nouns have no connective between them. 
They stand in a relationship of posses- 
sion: the first of the nouns is possessed 


by the second- * House family*” for instance, 
is understood iti Hebrew io mean "house 
of a family * that is* '‘El family's house." 

Hebrew prefers to link nouns where 
Greek or English would use a noun plus 
modifying adjective. For example: English 
speakers say “‘false prop he tT the adjective 
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Tatse T ' modifying the noun “prophet," 
Hebrew speaker*, however, say “prophci- 
lie." Lying epitomizes the character of 
such a prophet; therefore* he or she Is “a 
prophet (of } a lie." 1 Hie word “of," the Sink 
between tlic two nouns, does not appear in 
Hebrew; it is implied. Thus, when trans- 
lating in English, one must supply the 
“of" 

Construct State in the 
Gospels 

Examples of construct state abound in 
the Gospels, fn Matthew 10:5 we find the 


expression "roads [literally, l roatT] of the 
Gentiles," and its parallel, “cities (liLeral- 
ly t + city’| of the Samaritan s. - " An English 
speaker won Id be more apt io say “Gen- 
tile roads" and '"Samaritan cities.* 

Other noun -pi US' noun expressions 
found in the Gospels include: “the fur 
nace of the fire’' (ML 13:50); "'a storm of 
wind" iLk. 8; 23); tl the Kingdom of Heav- 
en" (Mt 13:31; 19: W; I9:23)j "the pooi 
of spirit" (Ml 5:3); “the clean of heart" 
(Ml, 5:3); “the grass of the field* (Mt. 
0:30); “the lilies of the held" :Mt. 6;2S); 
and, “the birds of the sky* [Mt- 0:26; 
3:20). This last example, “the birds of ihe 
sky,* also illustrates how superfluous the 


second noun of the construct state may 
be in English. “Birds of the sky" is not 
meant to distinguish birds that fly from 
another class of birds that cannot. Where 
else do birds fly, but in the sky? The 
expression represents simply an id in mat 
Ic, Hebraic way of saying “birds," 

The frequency of noun chains indicates 
that an oral or written Hebrew tradition 
underlies the Greek lexis oF Matthew, 
Mark and Luke. Indeed, noun chains, 
along with other types of Hebraisms in 
the Synoptic Gospels, are so numerous, 
one would not be amiss to assert they are 
as ubiquitous as cals in Jerusalem. 0 



tfie number 6{f cKefiralsms in 
tfe (j'&sgels cannot 6e cfangedgou can felg 
reduce tfie numfer o/fcats in 'Jerusalem f 



Neglected, unwanted cats and kittens may be found throughout Jerusalem. Used to control rodents, cats have 
become a problem as acute as the one they were intended to solve. Happily Tova Saul has taken an interest in 
their plight. She has adopted over a dozen cat* and feeds countless others along the streets of the Old City. 
JERUSALEM PERSPECTIVE offers its readers the opportunity' to do a mitzvah by adopting a homeless cat or kitten from 
Jerusalem. Tova will ensure that each animal has a rabies and general health certificate from a veterinarian before 
placing it in a pet carrier and delivering it to Ben-Gurion Internationa] Airport for air delivery. Veterinary and 
delivery costs will vary depending on the age and gender of the oat, its final destination, and whether or 
not It is accompanied by a ticketed passenger. For further details, please write or email: 

Ms. Tova Saul, 5 Hashofar 5t., Old City, 97500 Jerusalem, Israel fCats@JerusalemFerspective.com). 
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Examples of Construct State in the Gospels 


REFERENCE 

CREEK WITH 
TRANSLITERATION 

HEBREW 

RECONSTRUCTION WITH 
TRANSLITERATION 

LITERAL 

TRANSLATION OF 
CREEK 

KING JAMES 
VERSION 

NEW 

INTERNATIONAL 

VERSION 

RENDERING BASED 
ON HEBREW 
UNDERSTANDING 

Mt, 10:5 

Gt>:s K 

fftodbn ethnonj 

I"“” """ 

(denech Uagoyirr}) 

way ot Centres 

the way of the 
Gentiles 

the Gentiles. 

Gentile roads 

Mt m 

ttuXlu 

fpoJj'n Samariton} 

- + c - 

(rj-hasfromron.Ti^ 

city of Samaritans 

any oty of the 
Samaritans 

any town of the 
Samaritans 

Samaritan villages 

Mt im 

ivy mipiw Toil irvpog 

(ten Ummr\ toy pyrin) 

:s: 7-jri 

the furnace of 
the fire 

the furnace of fir-e 

the fiery furnace 

a fiery furnace 

Lk. 8:23 

tatUnili 

Wailaps. anemouj 

i-jjq nn 
fruaw se'ara^ 

auormof wind 

a storm of wind 

a squall 

windstorm ssorm 

Mt. 13-31; 
19:14: 19:23 

J| Puoiikln TUT' nCymglLl- 
(hs tarfe/a ion Curam/i) 

:^r r:^ 
fmafcAut s&^yr'jTjl 

the kingdom of 
the heavens 

the kingdom of 
heaven 

the kingdom of 
heaven 

God's Rule 

Ml. 5:3 

m “i-iynl ini irvef^itm 
fbgrp[0c.bgr to pnetU7ta ri] 

Ti n Tiff 

famye ruatf} 

the poor in the spirit 

the poor in spirit 

the poor in spirit 

the spiritually 
down-and-Dut, the 
sp- ritually bankrupt 

Mt. 

ot Kc&apoi r(| mp&fi 

ihut katharolta kardia) 

„ . 

the dean in the 
head 

the pyre In heart 

rh& pure in head 

the utterly sincere ftn 
their derire for God) 

-r - 

frrauj 

Mt. 6:30 

- m- xopW tor bypou 

Oort chomn teu agtoui 

'"3 faffa fassdWtJ 
or “ 
fsetf hasadehj 

the grass of the field 

the giass of the held 

the grass of the field 

wild grass 

MtfcZB 

~d *.pim -iju dypoi 1 
fa itr/na tou agnouj 

(toosfiarre hasatfeh} 

the lilies of the field 

the lilies. of the fiehd 

the lilies of the field 

wild flowers 

Mi. *26; 8:20 

TdlSET£i4^™ uifQwfi 
(tepet&irn !qu guranooJ 

*|10 

ftf "ifea 

ftsrpor chameyrin} 

the birds of the 
heaven 

thefowbof She air; 
the birds of the ai r 

im 

the brds of the air; 
birds of the air (8:20} 

birds ^afciig 


"Please mark in your Bible each Hebraism ihsu appears in this column, perhaps with a highlighter. 
In time,, as you identify more and more Hebrakms in rite texts of Matthew, Mark and Luke, you 
will see the gravity of the evidence for assuming a Hebrew tradition behind the Synoptic Gcspeb- 
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A H i W 

p o j rr j iArr 

BY PAYIP FLUSSER 

A COIN MINTED IN 56-57 C E BEARS THE PORTRAIT OF SALOME DAUGHTER OF HE ROD I AS, THE 
INFAMOUS WIFE OF HEROD A NT! PAS* ONLY TWO COPIES OF THIS COIN, BOTH QUITE WORN, 
HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED TO DATE, RECENTLY HOWEVER, A THIRD HAS COME TO LIGHT — WITH 
A NEAR- PERFECT IMAGE OF SALOME! IT IS PUBLISHED H ERE FOR THE FIRST TIME, 






Salome’g image has been obscured an d marred due to the personas cre- 
ated lor her by writers of the past 150 years. Salome is famous for the part 
she played in the execution of John the Baptist. Since 1353, she has 
been depicted in books and films as morally depraved Diligent 
research reveals, however, that the real Salome is much differ 
ent than popular portrayals. 

The paradoxes begin with the fact that her name does not 
appear in the Gospels. We know her name from Joseph US' 
account of the story (Antiq. 1-8: 13ti— 137) and from the coin that 
bears her portrait - incidentally, hers is the only portrait of 
a person mentioned in the Gospels, Another paradox is 
the distortion of her story in modem literature and art. 1 


THE SALOME STORY THROUGH THE PENS 
OF MATTHEW AND MARK 


Herod Andpas saw in John the Baptist and his move- 
ment a potential threat to his rule. - In order to eliminate the 
threat, John “Vas brought in chains to Machaems [And pas 1 
fortress on die eastern side of the Dead Sea]... and put to death 
there" [Antiq. 1ft: 1 19), Matthew 14:3-12 and Mark 5:17-20 pro- 
vide additional details of John's execution. Although Mark influ- 
ences Matthew, the iVlaithean report also contains information 
obtained from another, better source. Mark 6:17 mistakenly idendfies 


J -£r * U ■& i l £ JW PS&Sttt Tif£ 




An artistic depiction of 
Salome based Otf a recently 
discovered coin CcfjpDsne page} 


the first husband of HerodifUn Salome's father, as Philipp 
Perhaps she error arose from the fact that Philip was the 
name of Salome’s first husband. 

Mark inserts a Fascinating detail about Antipas (Mk. 

7: 19 s — 20): lierodias wanted Lo kiDJohn, but Herod feared 
John and protected him knowing him to be a righteous 
and holy man. When Herod heard John, he was greatly 
puzzled* yet he liked to listen to him. According to 
Matthew 14:5 f the situation h simple and more plausible: 
Herod wanted to kill John, but was afraid of the people 
because they considered John to be a prophet.* Matthew’s 
words match she attitude of Antipas that Josephus describes. 

The anecdote about Salome's dance is nearly identical 
in Matthew and the longer Markan account, 5 l^et us con- 
sider Matthew’s version: 


On Herod's birthday the daughter of Heredias danced for 
them and pleased Herod so much that he promised with an 
oath to give her whatever she asked. Prompted by her 
mother, she said. “Give me here on a platter the head of 
John the Baptist," Hie king was distressed* buL because of his 
oaths and his dinner guests,, he ordered thaL her request be 
granted and had John beheaded in die prison. His head was 
brought on a platter and given to the girl, whjb carried it to her 
mother, (Ml 14:6-11, NW) 


Mark tells the story in this way: Herod Antipas' birthday 
offered Herod ias a good opportunity to get rid of the Baptist. 

During the celebration, her daughter Salome danced for Herod and 
his guests and Herod promised to give the girl whatever she asked. Salome 
went out ri and said to her mother, ^VYhat shall I ask for? 1 ' “The head of John 
the Baptist,” she answered. At once the girl relumed lo Herod with the 
request: “I want you to give me the head of John the Baptist on a platter 
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A com pft The Kingdom pi Jtsser A^nr^nid, mnted in 56-57 Cf The Qini el 
King AH^Eobiilu^ , ■■ i . )i Hen i nf < hale =. and setr; jfl i . ri.=.np nF Sjlorne, 
adorns nht oilers*, or front, of the co.n. The king wears j cadem on his 
r -:jdc The 6r«fc insifipliun re e c- BACIAEQC AP1CTOBOTAOT ETT 
CGfasifet# /ir.'H fi-itouidLi fr I A comj ol King ArfttCfcudlJS, Ytear 3j 

Ihe rewsFse. or tac*. o! com we p 1&1 is the Mi ol 0-f*n Salome Also 
cwned with a diadem, ihe queen 15 encoded by an inscription that reads. 
HAC 1 AICCHC CAAftMHC fA «nn? of Queen Salome) 

iAu-*Hdn. Softer Cotffecwp, fato ^Viru, (lai'/ornty 


A .*■>■■ . : com of Afsstobului. mi if=n n 7Q-71 Q > n 
i ewer Armenia ">ere we ^ee the bust of an older l ing "he 
insertion reads, baciaeoc apecTiObOvaOT it w 
Ar&tabouiou is Z/wd. 1 . La torn] o i King 
Anslohului, Year 1 7j Queen Startle dc^S not appear an 
the r^erse of this crjjn 

-K3r.v^ CQ'Arviipn. Pj& Aifo, 


right now/ Herod gave orders to carry 
out the girFs request. The head of John 
the Baptist was brought to her, and she 
gave it to her mother 

SALOME5 PERSONA 
IN SMACINATIVI FICTION 

Since the second half of Lhe nineteenth 
cetnur>, famous Fictional treatments of 
the Gospel narrative have diminished our 
grasp of Salome's character — and the Taels 
□T the original story-/ The story is easy to 
sensationalize- a ruler's scheming wife 
dupes her unsuspecting young daughter, 
A similar incident could have taken place 
within die courts of a contemporary Roman 
emperor or, in our times, in the company 
of communist or other dictators. 

Tie distortions began in with the 
biography of Jesus written by Ernest 
Renan, a Frenchman. He imagined that 
Salome was as morally depraved as her 
mother, Herodias, and assumed that lhe 
girl's dance was erotic. In 1877, Renan's 


personal friend, Gustave Flaubert, com- 
posed a short story about Herod ias in 
which the erotic element became even 
more pronounced. The treatment is col 
ored, no doubt* by Flaubert's very real 
affair with u belly dancer in Egypt. 

loiter, author Oscar Wilde portrayed 
Antipas’ stepdaughter as dark and per- 
verse. In 1893 he wrote “Salome/ a 
tragedy, in French. The work was Iran* 
lated into English by Lord Alfred Doug- 
las, lhe same man who lured Wilde into 
a homosexual relationship. In Wilde’s 
play, Salome falls in love with the Rap 
list, bul succeeds in kissing his. lips only 
after John is beheaded. Then, in 1905 
Richard Strauss composed his opera 
“Salome* based on Wilde's play. 

HISTORICAL DIFFICULTIES 
FURTHER CLOUD THE 
PICTURE 

The historical details of the life of 
Salome are also problematic (see Jose- 


phus, Ajiliq. 18:136-137). Today, sonic 
scholars accept the view that Salome was 
about nineteen years old at lhe time of 
her dance before Antipas in approxi- 
mately 29 CE. H However, her actions in 
[he Gospel accounts indicate a signifi- 
cantly younger age, that of a girl of twelve 
or less/ A nineteen-year-old probably 
would no[ have run to her mother for 
instructions, Moreover, both Mark and 
Matthew' refer to Salome as a kwasion, a 
young girl (Mk. 28; Mb 14: Hi. Note 
that Jairus* daughter, called korasion by 
Matthew and Mark Aik. 5:41, 12; Me. 
9:24, 25}, is, according to Luke 8:42, a 
child of twelve. 

Some time after her famous dance, 
Salome married Fhilip* the telrarch of 
Traehomtis, son of Herod the Great, who 
was likely many years her senior. It was 
Philip w^ho enlarged the city of Pancas at 
the foot of Mt i lermon and renamed it 
Caesarea in honor of the Roman cm per 
or Tiberius \AnHq. 1H;2HI. Since there 
already existed a city on the Mediter- 
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The hLst of Herod of Gialcis, brut he-' of Agnppa i ar i 
^dlhpr of Af itoh jIu^ ol Les5P r Armenia, on ^ com mirLeri n 
Cnfiini in 43-44 r r The king wears a diadem The inscription 
reads, BACIAE TC HPfT.^MC HeAXfef, *109 Herod) 

lAtraton So&er CrtSenifcHi, Ps-'o AlfD r fjQfomidJ 


A cc n of Herod Philip, son of Herod 1 he Great and Firs: 
husband ql Salome Minted et Pane*? iCae^a Philippi], 
the co n entered circulation in 30-31 C.E. Lnei/ded by e 
Greek inscnpuaft :1 ml reads, dAirrnor 
3 A coir, | c-t Philip i, the husl of Philip “he 1sUir<h adorns the 
obverse- of ine car.. The dale, "Veer 34.’ appeals with n a 
■wreath on fhe £G‘n r s reverse 
■ ; JArata-n <nf«v tetaAfe CflAftvnu! 


ranean toast by that name, the new city 
was called Caesarea Philippi* that is. 
Philip's Caesarea (Ml. It>: 13; Mk. K:2 7). 
Philip began his m]e in 4 BOX and died 
childless in 33-34 C-E. Assuming Salome 
was about twelve at the time of her dance 
in 2&-2JJ C.E., she became a widow at the 
age of seventeen, 

In II C.E., Claudius became Roman 
emperor with the help of Agrippa. the 
grandson of Herod the Great. For his 
good services, Agrippa was made king of 
Judea, and his brother, Herod, king of 
Chalcss {41—4-8 C-E,), ]1 Aristobulus, the 
son of Herod king of Chalcis, became the 
second husband of Salome. Salome bore 
Aristobiilus three sons: Herod, Agrippa 
and Aiisiobulus. The third received the 
name of his living father* a custom which 
was then not uncommon in Jewish society 

(see T for example, l,k- 1:59)* 

Evidently* Salome did not many her 
second husband, Aratobulus, before 41 CX 
when her father-in-law became king of 
Chalcis and Aristobulus became crown 


prince, Then, Salome was about 24 years 
old, and her second husband was proha- 
biy younger than she. Salome’s portrait 
appears, together with her husband’s, on 
a coin minted in the year 5fi-, r >7 c .fJ' 2 At 
that time, she was approximately 3i) years 
old. 

Thus, the proper analysis of the perti- 
nent data of her biography and the pas- 
sages in the Gospels does not lead us to 
conclude that Salome was a moral l v 
depraved person. On the contrary, her 
biographical profile suggests a normal* 
moral personality. 

ANOTH ER MOMENT IN TIME: 
SALOME ANP PAUL 

The portrait on the new coin repre- 
sents Salome as she looked in the year 
■5d-57 C.E. at the age of 3£l or 40. Did she 
still, with a cold shiver, reflect upon the 
ghastly scene of her receivmgjohn the 
Llapdsl's bloody head on a platter? 

When the coin was placed in circula 


dun, another tragedy was on its way. After 
a forced departure from Ephesus, Paul 
went to Macedonia before going south to 
Achaia (probably Corinth) for three 
months in 56-57 CX, prior to his final 
visit to Jerusalem (Acts 19:21; 20:1 -3). |;i 
Paul was arrested in Jerusalem and later 
executed in Rome. Probably, the daugh- 
ter of Uerndias was not even aware of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles’ existence. El 

1. See the entry ^Salome" in Encychfwtditz 
Jtirfaiai [Jerusalem; K-eier Publishing House* 

1^72), UmhWL 

2. See myjktta, ind ed. 'Jerusalem; The 
Magues Press, 1938), p, ■•!«- 

r A. ML 6:17 and Mt. U:3 read -Herod 
|Anlipasl...HerodLas, his brother Philip's wife." 
Heredias was the granddaughter of Herod the 
Grenc. Her first and second husbands were 
named Herod The first wa* the son of Herod 
the Gresi and Mariamme, the daughter of Simon 
the high priest. The sFceind, H emd Antipas, Lhe 
halfbrothei of the lirsi, was die son of Herod 
the Great and MaMw.ce the Samaritan. Salome 
was the daughter of Herodtas and Herudtils" first 
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T would like U> thank Dr Yaakov Meshorer, 
Without his research, especially his recent 
book, A Trrdtury vfjiwish Cvim r niy present 
study wmM not have been passible. I am also 
deeply □ tdrbicd eo Dr Meshorer fur presiding 
the coin photographs used in this article. 


husband. Siilome's fiat husband was Philip, die 
son of 1 Eernd the Great and Cleopatra of Jen) 
aiLum. Her second husband, Anstuhiilns, Weis 
th^ son of 1 1 *’ rod. her mother’s brother (Antiq, 
18:13b 137). It is probable that Mark confused 
Heredias 1 first husband : Herod, with her son-in- 
law ( | Herod] Philip) . Set- Bruce M. .VI eLr.ger, A 
ftxlua! C&mmttitoFy an tkt Gfttk Nm IhSemtnt, 
corrected edi cion {London and New York: United 
Bible Societies, litfo), p. 3- r *. 

4. A Similar statement appears m Matthew 
2l:2ti P which is parallel to Mk, 3 3 \Z'2 and Lk. 2l£fi. 

5. The report Ls surely enlarged by Mark 
himself. In Mk, b:23 he hinted at Esther 5:3, B; 
7 : 2 . Murk's is the only allusion to this Tlebrcw 
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book, which was then much less widely cireu- 
kited Elian is gecierulty' supposed (personal com 
nmnlcadoa from Shmuel Safrui}, 

6, One may assume that Hcrudi as was noC 
dining by Ancipas' side, but, as customary in 
oriental societies (cf. Eslh. I :!>}, was dim ng with 
iht female quests in a private women's hail. 
Tim Salome had to leave Antipas 1 presence to 
go to her mother for instructions. 

?. For these fiirtimiaJizL'd arccttiiUs, sec Lhe 

entry ’‘Saluiue* in Emyfhftufdiajtidaidi 

H. Gulsdimid [Klein* Schrijfen 2:3lfi) caku- 
luted that Salome was bom nol later ihan 10 
C.¥... and her second husband. Arista hja I us, obouL 
14 C.K. Ilaus, sire was nineteen years old in 29 
C ELg ind her pcatrait on lN coin of aii-a? C E 
dopicEs her when she was about l(i yuuis uld 


■ see Emil SchjQrer, The History if the Jewish People 
■ft the ofjiSiil Christ, fid. <lezii Vermes, Fergus 
Millar and Matthew Pack [T & T. Clark, tmi 
1:348 349<n. 328), 

3-1. Acqo ending to Lk. 3: 1, it was in the fifteenth 
year of Lhe Roman em|jcmr Tiberius' reign 
[28-29 CE.} that John die Baptist appeared (see 
L Howard Marshall. Comm* Mary on Luke, p. 03} 
iutd that Jesus* minislry begun following his bap- 
tism. It is likely thaL |olin was arrested by Herod 
Antipas soon after he started preach ing, Salome 
was probably horn around 17 C.K, and. ihos. 
would have been about twelve year* old at the 
lime of John's execution in 2H--2& C.K. 

1 IX The author of Matdiew say* that Salome 
was *1 nhinu-led by her mother" 

(Ml L4i8). 


13. See Vaskov Mcshorer, A Treasury of Jew 
ish Coins: Fium the Persian Period to Bar-Kwh&a 
(JenisaJem; Yad 1/Jiak IkmZvi Press, L99/j, pp. 
92 93 p 1 55 157 t 208,239-240 (Hebrew). See 
especially Cassius Dio, Historic Rooiona LX. 
8^-3; for the text, see Greek and Latin Author* on 
Jam andjudtiistn, ed. Menahern Stem (Jerusalem: 
The bad Academy ofSciencns and Humanities, 

mHU 2:3h7-3GK. tto. m. 

l!^. Sec Mcsborcr, A Treasury af Jewish Coins. 
pp, 1^0,33(3; hfikos Kokktnoi, ‘"Which Salome 
Did ArisLobulus Marry ? T ' Palestine Exploration 
QjmHffiy MB (198b), 33. The portrayal on this 
rain uf Aristobulus' wife was on unusual even! 
- it was uncommon for women to appear on 
cams. A portrait of AristahuEus appears on a coin 
from die year 70-73 CUE. without Jus- wife's portrait. 

13. Sec die e nlry “ Paul” in The Oxford Die 
tiomty if the Christian Church (Ijondoo: Oxford 
Lniversily IVess, 1997), p. 13235. 





by Joseph Frankovic 


Reading a passage from t he New Testament against the backdrop of ancient Jewish 
tradition tan sometimes add to /ft significance. Romans 1130-36 represents one such passage, 
where without knowing the Jewish tradition xo which Paul alluded, we run the risk of not 
hearing his emphasis dearly: God is merciful and his ways, incomprehensible 


While Christianity was rising on the 
horizon of history, Israel's sages were 
engaged m dialogue with critics and skep 
tics from the greater pagan world- Xot 
always cordial, their exchanges sometimes 
assumed a polemical Lone. In particular 
the sages came under fire for the biblical 
tradition that God had selected Israel as his 
special people, fttgan scholars demanded 
an explanation- why would God single out 
one n alien over all others for receiving 
his Torah ? 

Faced with this challenge, the sages 
painstakingly searched their souls and 
Scripture for an adequate reply. Although 
their answer appears in early rabbinic 


works such as Mecbilta and Sifrc Deuleron 
□my, I will excerpt it from a story appear- 
ing in the Talmud about Rabbi Hiyya bar 
Lilly ani, who said: tl Lord of the Universe* 
before giving the Torah to your people 
Israel, you went around to all the nations 
of the world [and offered ii to them], but 
they would not accept U...T Ta h anit 25* . 
This old apologetic tradition answered well 
the Gentiles* complaint against Judaism: 
God gave hjs Torah to Israel because the 
other nations bad refused it! 

I suspect that the Apostle Paul was famil 
iar with this tradition and had it in mind as 
he penned Romans 1 1 :BQ-36* If so f hen 
his words take on added significance. 









iry A.D.. Paul 
opposite had 


For just as you once were disobe- 
dient to God, but now have been 
shown mercy because of their 
| krill: r$] disobedience, SO these 
(Israeli also now have been dis- 
obedient, in order I hat because of 
the mercy shown to you they also 
may now be shown mercy. For 
God has shut up all [Israel and the 
nations! in disobedience that He 
might show mercy to all, Oh, the 
depth of the riches both of the wis^ 
dom and knowledge of God! How 
unsearchable are His judgments 
and unfathomable His ways! For 
who has known the mind of the f.A?rd r 
or who became His counselor? Or who 
has first given to Him that it might 
he pa id hack to him again ? For from 
Him and through Him and to 
Him are all ihings, To Him hi* die 
glory forever Amen. (NASH) 


P^ul has reminded bis readers that 
in the past, presumably just prior to 
the giving of Torah, the Rations, that is, 
the Gentiles, had frustrated God's 
intentions. They had acted in disobe^ 
dience. Responding favorably, Israel, 
however, accepted God' 
embraced his Torah. 


In the mid -first centui 
was suggesting that ib 
become true. Rejecting me gospel, 
Israel was now disobedient, whereas 
the Gentiles, by accepting it, were act- 
ing in accordance with the divine will 
Alas, die unfathomable w ays of God! 

If I am correct that Paul knew this 
apologetic tradition about Clod's offer- 
ing of his Torah first to the nations* 
then Romans I1:I30-3G represents 
another vigilant effort by him to warn 
against conceit. Paul insisted on keep 
ing God's mercy and incompreheusi 
ble ways in the foreground. If taken to 
heart by contemporary Christians, 
PauFs advice would provide solid trac- 
tion for the formidable task of bridg- 
ing the centuries-old rift between the 
Church and Synagogue. 0 
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Accordances. 0 : 


#_ 

programs have been disappoint- 
ing in some respects, Although making 
some tasks, such as searching ihe biblical 
text, much faster and more convenient, 
[hey tailed to exploit the full power of 
personal computers, Even more disturb- 
ing; some Bible study programs were 
complicated and confusing, forcing one 
lo invest much precious time in learning 
how to use them. 

Imagine for a moment what it would 
be like to use a Bible study program that 
takes full advantage of today's comput- 
ing power. Such a program would be 
quick to learn and convenient to use. It 
would give the user access to a w p eakh of 
information with a stroke of the hand and 
a click of the mouse. Moreover, its design 
would allow* him or her to work Ln a re- 


laxed, inluidve wav. 

1 j 

Consider the following scenario: Read- 
ing Matthew 22, a Bible student named 
Mary encounters the following passage; 



* * « * 


On that day some Sadducees [who 
say there is no resurrection ) came to 
Him and questioned Him, saying. 
'Teacher, Moses said, if a man dies, 
having no children K his brother as next 
of kin shall marry his wife, and raise 
up an off spring to his brother. 1 Now 
there were seven brothers with usl 
and the first married and died, and 
having no offspring left his wife to his 
brother; so also the second, and the 
tliirtL down to the seventh. Arid Iasi of 
alf the woman died. In the resurrec- 
tion therefore whose wife of the sev 
en shall she be? For they all had her." 1 

But Jesus answered and said to 
them, You are mistaken, not under- 
standing the Scriptures, or the power 


of God- For in the resurrection they 
neither marry, nor are given Ln mar- 
riage, but are like angels in heaven, 

Bm regarding ihe resurrection of the 
dead, have you not read that which 
was spoken to you by God, saying, l I 
am the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac* and the God of Jacob'? 

He is not the God of the dead but of 
ihe living.' 1 And when ibe multitudes 
heard this, they were astonished at 
His teaching- {NASB) 

Warning to see if there are any parallels 
to this passage in the other Gospels, Mary 
chooses "Synoptics” (a parallel arrange- 
ment of the Synoptic Gospels based on 
Huck & LietzmamVs excellent Sftiopw Om 
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Jerusalem Perspective 


Software for Bible 
Study 


by David Lang 



Dm ErstiJi Eiangdkn) from a pop-up 
menu, A window opens displaying in par- 
allel columns Matthew 22:23^33, Mark 
12: 1S-27 and Luke 2Q;27-40> While conv 
paring the parallel passages, she notices 
that in Matthew, the Sadducees seem to 
quote Moses, while in Mark and Luke, 
they paraphrase Moses" words. To see the 
actual passages the Sadducees cited, she 
selects H GT in NT/ and another window 
opens displaying Deuteronomy '25:5 and 
Genesis 38:8 alongside the three gospel 
passages mentioned above. 

To better understand the biblical prac- 
tice of Levi rate marriage. Mary selects 
Deuteronomy, 25:5 along with Keil and 
Delitzscb's commentary from another 
pop-up menu. Immediately* the coni’ 
mentary opens to die appropriate section 
where Keil and Delitzsch explain that 
Lev irate marriage applied only in cases 
where a man died childless. If he had a 
daughter, henceforth she would cany the 
family name. 


Now Mary decides to look for more 
information about the Sadducees. She 
selects the word “Sadducees" 1 and then 
chooses u Easton" from a pop-up menu. 
The program quickly opens Easton's Bible 
Dictionary to the article entitled “Sad- 
ducees/ where more helpful information 
may be found. Digging deeper, she turns 


to the Greek lexicon *Louw & Xida/ She 
Selects the English word ''Sadducees 11 and 
the program responds by opening the lex- 
icon to the Greek word Saddukai&s. There 
LottW r and Nida have commented that in 
addition to denying the resurrection of 
the dead, ihe Sadducees accepted only 
Genesis. Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and 
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Deuteronomy, i.e. H Lhe Ifirah, as canonical. 

Tliis raisesan interestfrig' question about 
Jesus 1, response 10 the Sadducees. When 
he said, L "You are mistaken, not under- 
standing the? Scriptures/ 1 did he imply that 
tin” Sadducees' denial of the resurrection 
arose from their failure Lo take inly account 
she Prophets ( Neni r im\ and the Writings 
ih'duvm}. or was he pointing out their in- 
ability to interpret properly even the Torah? 

Matthew 22:32 holds the key for an- 
swering that question, There Je&us cited a 
passage from the Old Testament to prove 
the resurrection of the dead. If Jesus' 1 cita- 
tion originates in the Torah, then he appaj> 
ently criticized the Sadducees for misin- 
terpreting even those biblical books which 
they recognized as authoritative., whereas 
ifil comes from the iYaphe&or the Writ- 
ings^ then he expressed his disapproval 
for neglecting an essential portion of the 
Script ures. 

Cliddng yn ,L OT in NT** 1 Mary discov- 
ers that Jesus quoted Exodus 3:ti, where 
God spoke to Moses from the burning 
bush. In ihe liglu of this information* the 
intent of Jesus' reply becomes clearer. 

Yet this raises still another question. If 
Jesus appealed to the Old Testament for 
evidence of a resurrection of the dead, then 
to what extent had ancient jews developed 
such a doctrine? Was it obvious lo any- 
one who had read the Hebrew Scriptures? 

Mary decides to search the Old Testa 
ment for every 5 occurrence of the word 
^resurrection ." To make certain that the 
search is accurate, she opts not to rely on 
an English translation, but searches the 
Greek Septuagmt for the same word used 
by Matthew, She selects *GNT" from a 
pup-up menu, and the program displays 
the Greek New Testament alongside the 
English translation from which she has 
been working. Still a beginning student 
of Greek, Mary hesitates a moment as she 
wonders which Greek word means H res 
urreclion/ She moves the cursor over 
each Greek word in Matthew 22:23. As 
she doeSp the program analyzes gram- 
matically each word and displays its Eng 
lish meaning in a floating window. Posi- 
tioning the cursor over the word matfmir i* 


she sees that ii means “resurrection 

Alter selecting anastasin* Mary clicks on 
^LXX-* Instantly* the program finds every 
occurrence of anml&rin, even where it is 
inflected as unastam Y anastase&s or ana ■ 
statins. She quickly realizes that of the six 
times anasimiti appears in the Septuagirto 
it is typically used in the sense of a person 
* rising to his. feet 1 ” or Standing npT Only 
twice does it seem to indicate resurrection 
from death, and this usage occurs only in 
the apocryphal book of 2 Maccabees. This 
information sparks a new set of questions 
in Mary's inind. which she pursues with 
a few easy clicks of the mouse. 

This h (lie way Bible study software 
should work, The user should be able to 
access easily and quickly a Wealth of infor- 
niatinn without being encumbered by the 
Bible study software program itself. In 
other words, the software should be unob- 
trusive. Moreover, the software should 
encourage one to ask questions of the text 
- such as "Where does Jus quotation orig- 
inate?'' or “ Who were the Sadducees?*or 
“‘How does Matthew's account differ from 
those of Mark and Luke?” thereby facti 
itating the research process. In short* it 
should enable the user to peruse the bib- 
lical text and consult other relevant re- 
sources without being diverted away from 
the text itself. 

Happily, such a program is available. 
QakTree Software, Inc. of Altamonte 
Springs, Florida has created Accordance™, 
a Bible study software program for Apple 
Macintosh computers that combines 
unparalleled power with unprecedented 
user Friendliness. 

With a consistent and thoroughly inte- 
grated interface. Accordance is easy to 
leam, lL displays search criteria and search 
results in a single window, thereby reduc- 
ing screen clutter and confusion. Elimi 
uating the need to synchronize multiple 
windows* Accordance can display multi- 
ple translations in a single window. An 
Amplify Palette gives the user instant 
access to all Accordance resources. With 
the dick of a button, the user can pull up 
a graph or statistical information about a 
search; instantly search for any words; 


/ * 


see a verse in context; paase selected Greek 
or Hebrew words; diagram sentences or 
analyze their syntax; hear English. Greek 
or Hebrew text read aloud; search all or 
part of the Accordance Ubrraiy for any words 
or verses; attach personalized, searchable 
notes to any verse; or instantly access lex- 
icons. Bible dictionaries, commentaries, 
c ross-re fere nee x a nd parallel passages ! 

Do not misconstrue Accordance^ sim- 
plicity! Thi* Bible study software program 
is not only easy lo use, bui powerful, too. 
Its Lange of features can satisfy lhe needs 
of even (lie most demanding and scholas- 
tic user. In addition to the features listed 
above. Accordance utilizes the GRAM 
CORO Institute's grammatically tagged 
Greek New Testament, Hebrew Masoret- 
ic text and Greek SepLUagint to allow 
complex grammatical searches. By drag- 
ging and dropping search elements onto 
ei graphical framework, the user can even 
visually construct search arguments. 

Available in two editions, the Starter 
edition serves as an affordable inlroduc 
tion to the power of Accordance. Priced 
at SB9.00, it includes two English Bibles 
and an assortment of English reference 
works. The Student edition represents 
even greater value. At S159.00* it includes 
a substantial library 7 of Bible texts, refer- 
ence works, commentaries and parallel 
databases, along with Greek and Hebrew 
fonts and the Aecordlt text-processing 
utility. Both editions ako include a wide 
selection of oilier resources that can be 
unlocked for an additional fee. For exam- 
ple, there is a powerful Scholar's package. 

Accordance can be run on any Apple 
Macintosh or compatible computer with 
a hard disk and at least 8MB of RAM. A 
CD-ROM drive is recommended. 


for further detail 
about Accordance™ contact 
Oakjnee Software, InC- 
49B Palm Spring Dr., Suita 1 00 
Ahamonte Springs, Ft 32701, U.S.A 
Tel: (407) 3H-5H5 
Fax: (407) 53M1 SB 
Email: Helen® OakSoftcem 
Website: www.Oaksoft.CQm 
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THE METt/flGFMdN 



by Randall Bnth 


Meturgeman « Hebrew for translator. The articles in tfe series illustrate bow a knowledge of the Gospels' Semitic 
background can deepen our understanding of Jesus' words— and enlighten the translation process. 


i the end of Matthews version of the Lord’s Prayer we 
read, “Bui deliver us from evil* in the Kingjames Ver- 
sion and Revised Standard Ifeicn. A number of more 
recent English translations differ. The Good News Bi&fa 
New Century Bible. New International Version, New 
Jerusalem Bible and New Ra ised Standard Version all render Matthew 



ti: 13b as keep us, save us, rescue us h or deliver us "from the evil 
one " The difference is significant, and invites our curiosity. 

Translators of the two older Relish versions rendered the 
Greek phrase apo ton ponma (literally, “from the bad”) :ls “from 
evil* Translators of the newer versions listed above rendered the 
same phrase as "from the evil one* Which translators were right? 
Is the phrase ambiguous? 

The earlier translators have Jesus teaching Ins disciples lo ask 
God for protection agai nst evil aJJ evil, regardless of its origin. The 
later translators Until the meaning to a request tor protection against 
the evil one, in other words, against Satan, or the dievil. To get to 
the roots of this linguistic problem, well need to do some digging. 


A Quick Peek at the Greek 

First* a quick lesson in Greek. All Greek nouns and adjectives 
are categorized according lo gender. Gender may be masculine, 
feminine — or neuter! Sometimes a Greek word mav appear ear- 
ning one gender in one context and a different gender in another 


context. The difference in gender affects meaning. For example, 
pmem h masculine in gender and means H an evil man or mas- 
culine entity.* But poneron, being neuter in gender, means “evil" 
or “evil thing" in a broad, impersonal sense. Difficulties arise in 
contexts where the masculine poneros and the neuter poneron 
appear after certain prepositions. When they do, their endings may 
be identical and indistinguishable, 

Matthew ir. 13b includes the prepositional phrase apo ton pomr- 
ov, which may mean “'from the evil one” or “from the evil 
(thing).* Hence, ton fionmtu is formally ambiguous. However, 
let's not stop here. 

Educated Guesswork ^ ^ ^ ^ a ^ 

Faced with this ambiguous form of the noun* translators had 
to make an educated guess as to how to translate the verse. In the 
past they interpreted ponrnu as a neuter noun, but more recent 
ly they have tended to treat It as a masculine noun. Consequently, 
the older /LVFand AyFhave ‘"deliver us from evil" where the 
newer NRSV&ftd ATFhaVe “deliver us from the evil one” Which 
translation is right? 

Bible translators will often begin by surveying in the New ‘tes- 
tament how the Greek noun potter os is used in both the masculine 
and neuter genders. Examples of both may he found, 

l John 2:13 reads, “1 write to you, young mem because you 
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have overcome the evil one [Aw p&nenm, masej" 1 . NfV), Here 
frontfos appear* as an object of a verb, a singular, masculine noun, 
and clearly refers to the devil. The same is true regarding gender 
for 1 John 5: IH, where we read, “The one who was: born of God 
[Jesus] keeps him [the believer] safe, and the evil one \fw /micros 
mascj cannot harm him* (/WIT. Here, loo, the text speaks of 
the devil as “the evil one. 1 " 

En Matthew 5:11 ponetos appears as a neuter noun. The verse 
reads, “Blessed are you when people Insult you,, persecute you and 
falsely say all kinds of evil jxmfmiu neui-] against you because 
of me" [NJVlr The neuter form of the noun refers to evil in a gen- 
eral, abstract, impersonal sense. 

Interestingly, the term poneros appears three times in one verse 
of Scripture - Luke 6:45: “The good man brings forth the good 
|[hing| oul of the good treasure of his heart, and the evil man [Ag 
ponem^ masc.| out of the evil |?au panemiL maic. or neut- form] 
brings forth the evil [tiling] Uoponrn^ neut.]." 

In this verse, the key to accurate translation is the context. 
The first occurrence of poiteros refers !□ a personality - either a 
man or the devil but the context requires dial the translation be 
“the evil man/ The second occurrence of poneros follows the 
preposition vk '.From, nut of and, therefore, appears in the same 
ambiguous form of the gender as in the I iOnd's Prayer Mr 6: 13b). 
Happily,, the context of Luke 6:45 demands that fou pvnt row be 
treated as a neuter noun meaning simply “evil* The third occur- 
rence of paneros is as a neuter object of a verb, and as such it, 
too, means simply “evil" in a general, impersonal sense. 

Matthew Id: 19 stands out and warrants particular attention: 
“When anyone hears the message about the kingdom and does 
not understand it* the evil one \ho ponero^ masc.] comes and 
snatches away what was sown in his heart" {NIV). The masculine 
k& poitms refers nol to an evil man, bul to the devil himself. Thus, 
Matthew' had no objection to using the masculine koponerus as a 
title for the devil in Greek. This fact certainly did not escape the 
attention of modem translator* of the New Testament, and i! may 
have played a key role in their decision lo l ender apo iou pontrou 
into English as “deliver us from them! wit* 

When in Doubt, Consider the 

Big Picture ▲aaaaaaaa.a. 

Are we ready to draw some conclusions? Nol yet LePs keep 
digging. We need to go beyond syntax and consider the larger pic- 
ture - the original, interpersonal context. We ought to consider 
the original context .of Jesus 1 prayer, in which language did Jesus 
leach this prayer to his disciples? Most likely, not in Greek- In lack 
all first-century Jewish sages whom we know to have been from 
the Galilee transmitted their oral teachings in Hebrew/ We have 
good reason to believe that Jesus would be no exception. 

Retracing the Greek plume afio iou ponmu (literally, Trom 
the bad") back to Hebrew - and comparing the Lords IVayer with 
other ancient Jewish prayers gives a fuller perspective* and 


may shed further light. Our methodology is reasonable, since 
we seek to understand every possible influence, not only on jesus T 
prayer, but also on the formation of Matthew's Greek. 

When we consult l he ancient Greek translation of the Hebrew 
Bible that has come to be known as ihe Septuagint, we see that 
the Hebrew ra(bad, evil) dearly emerges as the leading candidate 
for the word “evil" that Jesus spoke in die Lord’s Prayer. How so ? 
The ancient translators of the Septuagint called upon poneros‘2'3 1 
times to translate ra. Only rarely was pontm used to translate 
any other Hebrew word. Therefore, based upon the high corre- 
spondence between the Greek ptitttrtti and she Hebrew m In ibe 
Sepmaginu Lise Hebrew miri ham [literally, “from the evil™ can like- 
ly be the source of the Greek prepositional phrase apo tou pmic- 
7#u. Both the Greek and the Hebrew mean Trom evil." 

While the Greek is ambiguous, the Hebrew is not and can only 
mean “from evil * This will become more evident as we exam- 
ine biblical examples of how ra is used. Later, we’ll consider 
excerpts from ancient Jewish prayers. Note: hum -die bad, the evil; 
was never once a title of the devil in biblical or post 'biblical 
Hebrew, or in all ancient rabbinic literature. 

The Many Dark Shades and Hues of Ra 

In the I lebrew Scriptures, ra carries a range of nuances. Gen- 
esis 8:21 speaks, of the inclination of a man’s heart as being evil (ra). 
The prophet Isaiah once declared, “Their deeds are evil deeds, and 
acts of violence are in their hands! Their feel rush into sin [rtit]; they 
are swift to shed innocent blood!" (Isa. 59:db* 7, NfV :. Compare 
also judges 2\ U, 3:7, and elsewhere: “[They] did the evil [Adrd]/ 
where the Septuagmt reads topoimm, “the evil [thing]* {neut). In 
these verses IB has lo do with sin, or evil, destructive conduct. 

In other verses ra carries a different nuance, l or example, in 
tfenesis 44:34, after Joseph had framed Benjamin for theft hy 
concealing a silver cup in ihe lad's sack, Judah pleaded with 
Joseph: “How can I go back Lo my father if the boy is not with me? 
No! Do not let me see the misery [raj that would come upon my 
father 1 [NIV). If Judah had returned to his father Jacob without 
Benjamin, the grief and distress may very well have broken the 
man emotionally, physically and spiritually- This anticipated 
breakdown is the m from which Judah begged to be spared. Litt- 
er, when Jacob blessed Joseph's two sons* he said, “May the God 
before whom my fathers Abraham and Isaac walked, the God 
who has been my shepherd all my life to this day* the Angel who 
has delivered me from all harm [ittjXu/ ra] — may he bless these 
boys" (Gen. 48 : 16 , NfV). The phrase mikol ra (literally, “from 
every evil") resembles grammatically miw hara (from die evil) T 
the back translation into Hebrew of the Greek apo iou pomrou, 

from these biblical examples, we learn that ra has a range of 
nuances, it can refer to wicked conduct or sinful behavior that may 
be characterized as evil. It also may refer to personal tragedy or 
calamity resulting from the loss of a loved one, physical suffering, 
or malicious harm* 
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The Meaning of Ra in Ancient 

Turning nur attention to post- biblical literature, we can gain 
additional insights by examining excerpts of prayers found among 
the scroll fragments at Qumran and an example from Talmudic 
literature In HQPs b 15-16,, a. text discovered an ibe Qumran 
caves. the following petition appears; Du not allow Satan or an 
unclean spirit to rule over me, and do not allow pain or the evil 
inclination to have authority over me." "This petition includes 
typical elements found in Jewish prayers: protection from Satan 
and his cohorts, physical suffering and man's evil inclination, 
Note especially that when referring io the devil, Hebrew simply 
uses the word “Satfiti* To say “the evil one’' would be foreign to 
the language. 

The Hebrew m appears in the Manual of Discipline 2.3: "May 
he bless you with every good, and may he protect you from all 
evil \ mik<*l rtf]." The author of this Qumran scroll has., in typical 
midrashic style, expanded the priestly blessing of Numbers 
6:24 26. Here the petition Is for protection from evil in a general, 
abstract* impersonal sense. 

From lierachot lb* 1 of the Talmud comes this prayer: ‘Deliv- 
er me.. horn a bad person* a bad companion, a bad injury* an evil 
inclination, and bom Satan, the destroy er." In this text* rais used 
four times as an adjective. In order tq convey the meaning "‘an 
evil person,'" m must modify an explicit noun, For example* 
“bom a bad person" appears tn Hebrew as mr'adam ra, Standing 
alone, ra does not convey personalized evil. If, when speaking 
Hebrew, Jesus had wanted to refer to the devil in the prayer he 
gave his disciples, he would have simply said. Deliver us from 
Satan” The Hebrew- satan would then very easily go into Greek 
as sattinas (Satan) or diabohts (devil). 

The Devil Is in the Details of 
Matthew 13:19 a. a, a. a a a 


1 1 is appropriate at this point to ask whether Matthew, or an 
earlier editor* saw satatm or diaboicu in his source for Matthew 
6:13b and replaced it with fnmmu. Is this likely? Il seems Matthew 
did just that in 13: 19 1 jet's take a closer look at that verse, and its 
parallels in Mark and Luke* before formulating any conclusions. 


"The evil one comes 
and snatches away 
what was sown/ 
[Mt. 13:19) 


"Satan comes and 
takes away the 
word." (Mk. 4:15) 


"The devil comes 
and talces away the 
word/ (Lie. E:1 2) 


For a more Greek literary style* Matthew probably gubsti 
tuted ponemlor the more Semitic safanas (has appears in Mark. 
Moreover, Matthew introduced a special Greek construction 
called “genitive absolute'" into verse 19, This construction is 


characteristic of Greek and does not directly correspond to 
Hebrew. In other svords, Matthew 13:19 shows discernible traces 
of editorial activity by a Greek literary stylist. Thus, I am reluc 
lain to compare a verse such as Matthew 13; 19* which has under- 
gone some degree of stylization, with Matthew t>:13b. which 
shows no evidence of Greek stylization, (In fact, the entire Irsrd’s 
Prayer retains an exceptionally strong Hebraic flavor.**) When 
trying to determine whether apn ton ponerou horn the Lord's Prayer 
should be translated as “from evil" or “from the evil one," I pro 
fur to weight more heavily this Greek phrase's correspondence 
to the unambiguous Hebrew idiom “from evil." In view of the evi- 
dence, I must cast my lot with the traditional, older translation: 
“from evi]/ I think Matthew was able to assume that his Jewish 
Christian audience would understand this phrase correctly, even 
in Creek dress. 

Truth From a Multiplicity of 

At diis point* w e have deepened our understanding of Matthew- 
6:13, ll should read - “And lead us not into temptation, but deliv- 
er m from evil" (ASF). In comparison with Luke's cnnrl us-ion to 
the prayer, “And lead tis not into imptalimC Matthew's version 
more completely reflects what Jesus probably said to his disciples. 
Matthew's pairing of not hading into irmptaliau with delivering from 
flrifts parallelism* h hallmark of Hebrew poctry 

Recognizing the parallelism also reinforces the correct inter- 
pretation of the verse. “Lead us not Into temptation' 1 is a Jewish 
way of saying “Do not let us succumb io the temptation of sin." 
The next line, “Deliver us from evil*" conveys a similar idea. It 
means “Keep us horn doing evil," that is* “Do not let us succumb 
to our evil Inclination fc do not let us sin.” In addition, just as good 
poetry can convey multiple allusions, so “Deliver us from evil" 
am cany the additional notions of protection from evil people and 
evil spirits, and from trouble and calamities. 

Surely the w r orld would be a happier place If each of us prayed 
the fjord's Prayer on a daily basis with conviction and a deeper 
understanding of its rich Jewish background: “Oh, Heavenly 
Father, lead us away from sin and restrain our evil inclination! 
May this include keeping us out of harm's way, and protecting us 
from evil!" 0 

*See Shmuel Safiai. Die Jewish Cultural Nature of the Galilee in 
the First Century " hmaiiud'l 4/25 (1990), 147-lttfl. In Oils article, Safrai 
has noted the following first-century-A-D. Galilean sages: Yohanan ben 
Zakkai, Hanma ben Dosa, Halafla, Hananiah ben Teradyoru Eicazar 
ben Azariah. Zadok, Elisha, ben Avuyah, Yost ben Kismali, Hal, 'tbhanaji 
ben Nuri, Eleazar ben Parta. Eleazar ben Tcradyoru Yose ben Tadai of 
Tiberias, Zakkai of Kav-uJ, Ybse ha-Gelfli, Abba Yose HolJkofri of Tiv T on. 

"Example* offlebralc idiom* in the Lorcf/n Prayer are; "’father in 
heaven," “name be sanctified," ^kingdom of heaven," “will be dnne," 
^righiluS bread," '"debts 1 * m the sense pf sm P *lcN*d into temptation" and 
^save from evil." 


Aptil-Junt 19 9 9 
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A Popular Essay on Christian Biblical Hermeneutics. 


Joseph Frankovic fu\sa r OK: Ha&esher, 1997. 52 pp. 


Reading the Bank should be of 
interest to both the lay person and 
cleric. In it Joseph Frankovic con 
tends. ‘‘Interpreting the Bible is <\ 
question of acute relevance, be- 
cause how we understand Scrip- 
ture ultimately determines to a 
large degree how we pul it into 
practice" [p. 4). The author also 
emphasizes that each generation 
must interpret the Bible in such a 
way that it “remains applicable to 
the ever changing circumstances 
and needs of the community of 
faith" (p, 11). 

He calls attention to Lhe ways 
in which events and achievements 
belonging to the so-called “silent 
years" of the inter- testamental peri- 
od Influenced and contributed to 
the Judaism of Jesus' day. Radical 
shifts in culture caused by changes 
in the dominant ruling powers 
forced Judaism to adapt to the new 
circumstances. Moreover, during 
the intei-’Lestamentai years* Israels 
sages emerged as a major force 
bringing about significant theolog- 
ical advances within Judaism. Con- 
sequently, the Judaism that Ezra 


and Nehemiah had practiced dif- 
fered from that which Jesus knew. 
To meet the challenges, diffi- 
culties and risk* of interpreting the 
Bible. Frankovic proposes a ‘Jesus- 
centric* approach: flow did Jesus 
read his Bible? What accentuations 
resonate through his teachings? 
Drawing clues from the gospel 
accounts as well as from rabbinic 
sources, the author gives the read- 
er a sharper understanding of who 
Jesus was historically and why he 
chose a particular style of leach- 
ing to communicate his message 
about tile Kingdom of Heaven and 
his distinct approach to Torah. 

The book's fifty-two pages do 
not allow, however, for the more in- 
tensive study required by those who 
are already involved in bihlical and 
Hebraic studies. Despite its brevi- 
ty, Reading the Bmk serves as a good 
introduction for looking at not just 
the Gospels, but the entire biblical 
text from a fresh perspective, 

Archie Wright 

Oral Roberts University 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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Jerusalem Perspective 



Tm quartet of photographs 
Taken on Saturday, May 25 p 1996 
at the Narkis Street Congregation ^ 

captu res the- £00 a.m. B ible study at 
fever p\Xch That morning Joseph Franfcovk 
(second from right) lead the study, and 
Halvor Conning tfar left), Davrd Bivan 
(between Halvor and Joseph) and Brad 
Young (far right) contributed to an 
animated panel diitutfion. 

Ndte the ■spectacles" 

that Frankovic and h 

Young are wearing. \ f|jL\ J 

They represent the \ 

distinct ways various 

groups read kriptusre .... | 

(see pfead'ng [he Book, 

P P- 5-7). 


When in Jerusalem, consider 
spending Shah hat morning with 

The Narkis Street 
Congregation 

“Home of the Jerusalem School of 
Synoptic Research * 

Senior Pastor; Chuck Kopp 
Music Director: Liz Kopp 


9:00 tun. 

Bible study taught by Jerusalem School 
members and associates: 

David Birin. Kan dall Butli. Sharon Buih, 
Joseph Frankovic, Steven Motley, 
B&lvor Ronning, Marc Turnage 

10:30 a.m. 

Morning worship service 

•Praise ♦ Prayer * Preaching 


-Cod's redmptiiv activity, which Jesus often 
described as the Kingdom of Heaven, continues 
unabated in our day. As a congregation. our 
priority is lo align oumeltvs with Quid agenda . " 

- Chuck Kopp 


Narkis S t reel Congregation 
•* Narkis Street 
92461 Jerusalem. Israel 
Phone; 972 -2-62 M 680 


A p t i l - J » n t 19 3$ 
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This b£3-j[tfijlfy «rwd r 
iime^tane side Eable 
<h**ghl: 6S. 5 cmi 
on a Single leg imitating 
a column. Drstovefod by 
archaeologim during itiE 
1969-1970 «tiwaft»r» 
0^ JervHlem^ 1 
City, die table lay mgoen 
beneath tne ruins &f a 
palatial, firatcenlufy 

h&w* ihai once over- 
iDoked the Temple. ThE 
three vessels gracing Ihe 
table also were carvea 
from. Iimesione. 


by Shmuel Safrai 


R ecent research has shown that Sadducecs, 
not Pharisees, were responsible for the 
death of Jesus. An incident recounted in 
the Book of Acts provides a glimpse of the Sad- 
d ocean high priests' corrupt behavior. Little 
wonder the Sadducccs were despised by the 
common people. 


In Acts 21:27 and following, wc sot Paul once again at the fore 
front of a commotion sparked by his messianic activity and close 
association with trendies. Jews front the province of Asia had pub- 
licly accused Paul of maligning the Jewish people, the Torah and 
the Temple, Specifically, they charged that Paul had brought Creeks 
into the restricted inner courts of the Temple, thus defiling it The 
accusations incited the people, and a reckless mob set upon the man 
from Tarsus. 


Jerusalem Perspective 


News of the uproar quickly reached the Roman commander* who straight- 
way assembled a band of soldiers and ran to the scene to disperse the crowd. 
At the bottom of the pile. the commander found Paul, whom he secured with 
chains. In a vain effort to get the facts about what had transpired, the com- 
mander turned to the people, but they proved so unruly his only recourse was 
to take Paul into custody - 

En route to the barracks, Paul asked the commander in Creek If he could 
address the crowd* which continued to follow. Apparently a bit startled to 
hear Greek from Paul's mouth, he agreed. Pkul then stepped up to a promi- 
lu.-in elevation and addressed the people in Jlebrav ftc hehra'idi dinlekto). The 
crowd listened quietly - until the moment Paul mentioned God had sent him 
to the Gentiles. At that point, the people again burst into an uproar No doubt 
eluding immense frustration, the commander ordered Paul secured and tak- 
en to the barracks. 

Away from the noise and confusion, the commander again tried Lo inves- 
( agate the matter. This time lie gave an order for Paul to be Hogged and ques 
lioned. Paul, however, thwarted the order by disclosing h is highly-prized 
Homan citizenship. 

1 he next day* still wanting to learn the reason for the crowd's unruly con- 
duct, the commander ordered the chief priests and the Sanhedrin to assem- 
ble. Once the Sanhedrin had convened, he stood Paul before it. There Paul 
testi Red, *My brothers, with a pure conscience I have lived a life of good 
citizenship for ihe sake of God up to this very dav. 1 ' Upon hearing Pan IN 
statement, the high priest Ananias responded by ordering those next Lo Paul 
to strike him across the mouth. 

True to his passionate character* Paul lashed out at Ananias, accusing the 
high priest of hypocrisy. Paul restrained himself only after being threatened 
by Ananias* cronies. Then* he offered an apparent apology in these words: 
“Brothers, 1 did not realize that he was the high priest; for it is written: l Do not 
speak evil ahout the ruler of your people"* (Acts 23:5* ASF). 

Paul's answer Lo Ananias and company has challenged the interpretive 
skills of more than a few commentators. Prominent among (hem stands Hen- 
ry J. Cadbury and Kirsopp Lake* whose comment on this passage appears in 
volume four ip. 288) of a formidable five -volume work entitled 'fhe Arts of 
the ApustUr. 

It is often said that this | Paul "a “I did not know"] is impossible, for the high 
priest always presided at the meetings of the Sanhedrin. Such is certainly the 
evidence of the Miajina, but it is likely that its testimony represents not the 
actual practice of I he Sanhedrin, but an ideal constitution drawn up by Jew- 
ish lawyers long after Sanhedrin and high priest had ceased to cxrit. It ri also 
possible that Paul merely m tan t that he did not know who had given the 
order, and n«i inconceivable that he remembered his own writing... [“being 
reviled, we bless, being persecuted, we endure"! (1 Gor. iv. 12). Other ex.pla 
nations, none very convincing, are that Print's words are irnnicttl - he did not 
recognize such unworthy conduct as really coming from the high priest [italics mine| s 
or that he had poor eyesight (as evidence for which GaL iv,I5 t vi.ll arc 
adduced!, or that the high priest was ^ new incumbent since Paul's earlier 
vidi» in Jerusalem, or that since the tribune was presiding the high priest was 
not in an easily recognized seat 

Cadbury and Lake labeled as unconvincing the attempt to explain Patti 
answer in terms of ironical language. Nevertheless, tins is exactly the course we 
will pursue in finding the most cogent explanation for Paul's enigmatic words. 


"The younger A nan us j Annas, 
probably the brother-indaw 
of Caiaphasj... was rash in his 
temper and unusually daring. 
He followed the school of the 
Saddut eeSj who are indeed 
more heartless than any of 
the other Jews. r . when they 
sit in judgmen t, {Joseph us, 
Amiq. 20: 1 99, Loch ed.) 


"...the Sadducees having 
the cem fide nee of the wealthy 
alone hut no following among 
the populace, while the 
Pharisees have the support 
of the masses (Josephus, 
Anfiq. 11294, Loch cd.) 


* Then the high priest and 
all his party * — the sect of the 
Sadducees — were tiffed with 
anger They arrested the 
apostles and put th cm in 
prison. " {Arts 5: 1 7-1 S) 


"Such was the shame less ness 
and effrontery r which possessed 
the high priests that they actu- 
ally were so brazen as to send 
slaves to the threshing floors to 
receive the tithes that were due 
to the priests, with the result 
that the poorer priests starved 
to death. * ( Josephus, Antiq. 

20:1 SI, Loeb ed.f 
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*Woe is me because of 
the Bocthns family; 
woe i. i me becztu.se of 
their tilths' Woe is me 
because of the family 
of Hun in fMananj 
Annas}; 1 roc is me 
because of their 
calumnies! Woe is me 
because of the Kathros 
family woe is me 
because of their pens! 
Woe is me because of 
the family of Yishmaet 
ben Phiabi; woe is me 
because of their lists! 
For they arc high 
priests and their sons 
are [Temple j treasurers 
and their sons-in-law 
are trustees and their 
stares beat the people 
with stares 
{ Ba by Ionian Talmud, 
Pesahim ST*} 


7 A pfllntinl Ihiijm.' bclcmging «l> 
Kjuhrtt F’lwniH 1 \vil-l rfiscu&vTTfsci in 
ihc escalations N airman A^igarl 
fund tided in LE-ltiW-' vU in die Jewish 
Quartet of JcniBaJ«n + » Old C5ty. 
Known un thK "BumL HtJuM;,” is 

vktu rl^lmvcd hv ihr? Etonian anriv 

in 7tt C F. For 3 photograph of the 
uonc measuring weighs that idtnitfiwl 
Lite Isutne. &ce R. Steven N odev, 
“Who QpeMloned Jesus?" Jtmatm 
fttifxeliw lS 'Mat/Apr. IOW>) 4 H). 
Thp Anuiiiik iElaifi-{|>4H3n tin dip Weight 
reJudU. "drzsn firfinrT {bdOlMpatg 1$ lliv 

[or, iil son lesf Kjiiros.- 


Internal evidence from the New Testa- 
ment indicate* that Paul had been initial 
ed into the Pharisaic culture of the sages, 
En a number of places in his letters, Paul 
recycled traditions belonging to the large 
body of Jewish learning known a* the Oral 
Torah/ This body of learning was the 
domain of the Pharisees. 

When addressing the Jewish cro wd 
from the steps, Paul proclaimed in Hebrew 
ihat he had been brought up in Jerusalem 
and taught by Gamaliel (Acts 22:3). Earlh 
er in his composition, Luke described 
Gamaliel as a highly respected teacher of 
Torah 'Acts 5:34). As a celebrated sage of 
the first century, Gamaliel made an early 
appearance in rabbinic literature with this 
saying! “Find for yourself a teacher and 
remove from yourself double-/ (Mishtiah, 
Avoi 1:16). Being a teacher of Torah, Gam- 
aliel, or Rabban Gamliel as he is called in 
rabbinic texEs, instructed his students in 
both the Oral and Written Torah. Hence, 
we should anticipate finding evidence of 
Paul's tapping this body of Jewish learn- 
ing in hi* literary works, and Im speeches 
sermons and conversations that Luke re- 
corded in Acts, 

The Sanhedrin, before which Paul 
stood, was a council of learned men com- 
prising members from both the Pharisaic 
and S add uce an parties. Because of his 
background, Paul knew that he could count 
on a certain rapport between himself and 
some of the Pharisees. After being struck 
and regaining liis composure, he answered 
the high priest's underlings in a manner 
suited for Pharisaic ears. 

Raul claimed not to have recognized the 
high priest and quoted from Exodus 22\ 23: 
“A ruler among your people you shall not 
curse/ By quoting tliis verse, Paul was hint- 
ing at a comment the sages had tagged on 
to It r That brief comment circulated as pari 
of the Oral Torah in the first century and 
has since been recorded in a rabbinic com- 
mentary on Exodus* as follows: 

Why does Scripture specify “among 
your people 7 ? (isn't this phrase super- 
fluous? We should understand this 
addition to imply, nnlyj when they (die 
rulers| behave in a manner that befits 


/i 


“ you r people/ Me chi ! Ur, Mishp&lim 

19; to Exod, 22:2# [ed. Ho ro vitz- Rabin, 

p. 3 1ft, Hue G|) 

Road in the light of this rabbinic com 
ment, Paul's answer indeed contains a 
strong dose of irony. Probably stessing 
hf.'amcha (among yotir people), Paul replied 
in a superficially innocuous manner. In 
reality, however, he had launched a sec- 
ond, albeit more subtle, assault on Ana- 
nias' character. Paul refused to recognize 
Ananias as the high priest because Ana- 
nias was not acting like ait Israelite, lie 
had opciih severed the divinely estah 
lished, organic link between himself and 
ihc rest of the Jewish people. By ordering 
Paul Lo be struck unjustly , Ananias exhib 
iiecl for all to see tha! he did not deem it 
necessary to conduct himself like one of 
God's people. Rather, armed with the 
authority of the high priesthood* he chose 
to lord it over ihem. ¥ * 

Paul's clever reply probably sent a dis- 
cernible ripple of approval through the audi- 
ence's Pharisaic ranks. If so, the ripple of 
approval may have left a pronounced 
enough impression upon Paul to inspire 
his famous effort at dividing the Sanhedrin 
along Pharisaic and Sadducean line* over 
the question of the resurrection of the dead, 
a* the Greek participle gmtus (knowing) In 
Acts 23: 6 would seem lo imply, Ffl 

Tor examples of such traditions from Paul’s 
letters* JP 1 * editor suggests seeing Brad Young, 
Paul The Jewish Th/olagian (Hendrickson, 1036 j, 
and John C- Rxrier ajidjcraeph Franknvic. ^Celiba- 
cy and Charism in 1 Cor. 7:5-7," Harvard Their 
logical Review M A (1996} P 

' ¥ For an excellent appraisal pf the Kaddurpcs 
conduct, see David 3 Inn Her, “...To Bu ry Ciiapliiu,, 
Not lo Ihaise Him " jcrti&ukm PkrSpMtm 33 & 34 
(JuL-OcL I99l; r 23-28. Fur die culpabiliiy of the 
Saddueecs in die crucifixion of Jesus, see David 
Hussct, A Literary Approach to the Trial of Jesus 41 
in Judaism and i/u Origins of Christianity Jerusa- 
lem: The Mtgjics Press, 19Uti!j, pp. SBS-592. For 
tifco specific responsibility uf die high priestly fam- 
ily of Ainas Hebrew: Hanan, Kanin) for Jesus* 
death, see Dan Rarag and David FlusEer. "The 
Ossuary of Yehohanah Granddaughter of the 
High Priest Theophllus/ brad Exploration Jtiur* 
jw/36ilSIUi} r 39-44. 
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The Sadducean hiqh priestly families' 
wealth was legendary. A glass pitcher 
^belew], damaged kn the Roman army's 
torching of Jerusalem in 70 C.E., testifies 
to the opulence in whkh the high priests- 
I ived . Thus rare vessel — only three others 
of this type have been Found elsewhere 
— was made by Enpioh of $idoi% the 
m&it famous gtawma k er oF antUjuify 
Arm.] <r* logits distowred the rmcher 
among the ruins of a ftrst-century 
house located in the Jewish Quarter of 
Jerusalem's Old Gty. Prof. Nahman 
Avlgad, who directed the excavates, 
named the house the "Palatial Mansion/ 
and conjectured lhai il may haw 
belonged to the high priest Ananias, 
whose home in Jerusalem's Upper City 
Josephus mentioned. 


A perfect Ey preserved copy of this pitcher 
(left), thought to have been found in 
Jerusalem and smuggled Out fifths 
country, turned up on the antiquities 
market in Hew York and was purchased 
by a private collector The height of the 
pitcher, including k* handle* cm 
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FROM MOSES' SEAT 


Emulating 

the Wavs of Sodom 


by Joseph Frankovic 


I n an old rabbinic text that contains 

the opinions of sages who lived and 
taught in Israel before and after Jesus, we 
find the following saying: 

There are four types among people: 
The one who says, “What is mine is 
mine, and what is yours is yours/ 1 This 
is the average person. The one who 
says, "Whai is mine is yours r and what 
is yours is mine,* 1 This is the simple- 
ton. The one who says, “What is mine 
is yours, and what is yours is yours*" 
This is the saintly person. The one 
who says r “What is mine is mine* and 
what h yours is mine/ This is the 
wicked person. {Mishnah, Avot 5: 10) 

Regarding the first type of person, the 
one who says, “What is mine is mine, and 
what is yours is yours/ die rabbis offered 
a second opinion: *This is the Sodomite/ 
A Christian may think that this second 
Opinion is rather peculiar or perhaps out 
of place altogether Nevertheless* the rab- 
bis were very carehi] readers of the Bible, 
and this opinion arose from a close read- 
ing of the text. The prophet Ezekiel once 
declared publicly to Jerusalem’s residents: 
“Behold, this was the guilt of Sodom, your 
sister. She and her daughters were 
haughty, had plenty of food, and enjoyed 
tranquillity, but the hand of the destitute 
and poor she did not strengthen/ Con- 



sidered in the light of EzekiePs words, the 
second opinion emerges as an incisive 
comment on Ezekiel 16:49. 

The Gospel writer Luke recorded a sto- 


ry that Jesus told about an anonymous rich 
man and a poor man named Lazarus, liv- 
ing in splendor* the rich man enjoyed his 
wealth, whereas Lazarus pined away out- 
side the rich man's gated 1 ionic. The sto- 
ry - gives the reader the impression that the 
rich man did little to alleviate Icarus’ pain. 
He probably reasoned that what was his 
was his, and what w'as l.nzarus 1 ivas Lazarus". 

In the United States and other Western 
countries* many of us are reaping the ben- 
efits of li ving during a period of economic 
prosperity. Holding university degrees in 
high-demand areas of expertise and hav- 
ing had our money invested in the right 
place for the advent of Wall Street's lucra 
dve bull market some of us have witnessed 
remarkable growth in personal wealth. 
The new, luxury ears that gracefully cruise 
our streets and adorn the parking lots of 
our affluent churches each week attest to 
the increase. 

As our disposable incomes have swelled 
and our pursuit of life's liner things has 
gained momentum* has our concern for 
the destitute also swelled? Have our efforts 
to relieve the suffering of the poor gained 
momentum, Loo? Ef not, we should not be 
surprised nqr embarrassed. Eor as the rab- 
bis of old already suggested, we are mere- 
ly average people, or at worst, emulating 
the ways of Sodom. ^ 
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